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CHAPTER 1 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Nature Worship: 


In ancient times, the Chinese were mainly peasants or 
farmers. As such, their primary concern was to till their 
ancestral land to obtain good crops with which to feed 
themselves and their families. Through experience, they 
discovered that certain external factors determined the success 
or failure of their crops. These factors took the form of natural 
phenomena such as floods, typhoons, earthquakes, landslides, 
thunder, etc., which caused the destruction of their crops 
resulting in untold sufferings such as famine and widespread 
starvation. Being ignorant and uneducated people, they could 
not understand the causes of these unfavourable natural 
phenomena and attributed them to the working of supernatural 
forces. Gradually, this recognition of unknown invisible forces 
led to their personification, based upon the belief that these 
forces were sentient. Temples dedicated to the gods of wind, 
thunder, etc., were built; prayers were offered to these gods 
and rites were performed from time to time. The ancient 
Chinese thus became nature worshippers, and this practice still 
exists today among the common simple Chinese who form 
the majority of the Chinese people in the lands to which they 
had emigrated, especially in Southeast Asia. Their religious 
influence still remains in their minds. 


I 


Ancestor Worship: 


From time to time in the course of her long history, China 
produced many sages, thinkers and philosophers, whose 
teachings and thinking not only contributed greatly towards 
the moulding and development of Chinese culture but also to 
a large extent exerted an influence on the religious beliefs and 
practices of the people, particularly at the popular level. One 
of the most important of these practices is Ancestor Worship 
which became so widespread that it assumed the status of a 
religion. More than any other people in the world, the Chinese 
are obsessed with the dead. While the more sophisticated 
Chinese regarded this Ancestor Worship as a kind of respect 
for the dead and a way of showing their love of continuing 
tradition, for the average Chinese, it indicated a fear of the 
dead — a terror that the spirits of the dead might return to harm 
the living if they were not accorded proper care and attention. 
The Confucian teaching of filial piety strongly reinforced the 
practice of Ancestor Worship; it has always been regarded as 
the root of all virtues in Confucianism, leading to the practice 
of other virtues like compassion and benevolence. He taught 
that unless one possessed a sense of gratitude and affection 
towards one’s own parents, one could not possibly harbour 
love and concern for others. 


Today, Ancestor Worship ceremonies are held several times 
a year, on New Year’s Day, All Soul’s Day (Qing Ming), Tung 
Chi (Winter Solstice) and other lesser occasions. Offerings of 
food and other things are made to the ancestors, during which 
gratitude is expressed for past favours granted, and appeals 
made for the protection of the family from misfortunes and 
disasters, as well as for good fortune and prosperity in the 
future. In conservative families, the Ancestral Tablet (Shin 
Chu), which consists of an upright piece of flat wood on a 
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pedestal, is kept in the house. This tablet is believed to be the 
abode of the deceased’s soul. Some families keep the tablet at 
the clan hall or in a temple, where ceremonies of offerings are 
held by the appropriate authorities during the festive occasion. 
Families who keep their ancestral tablets there pay yearly 
contributions for the burning of incense and chanting of prayers 
by the monks and nuns on these occasions. 


Worship of gods and spirits: 


The ancient Chinese had very imaginative minds, so much 
so that many of their spiritual beliefs were regarded by 
foreigners as mere superstitions. In particular, the rural folks 
worshipped many local deities who they felt had influence 
over their daily lives. They believed that certain peculiarly- 
shaped rocks and boulders or very old trees, as well as fields, 
streams and roads, possessed special spirits. These supposedly 
superstitious beliefs have been handed down from generation 
to generation until the present time when simple villagers and 
the less-educated people continue such worship. They are 
frowned upon by those who have received a modern education 
and have become more acquainted with the teachings of Lord 
Buddha. These spirits were generally not vicious, but those 
who worshipped them did so for fear that they might become 
nasty if not accorded sufficient respect. Besides, the villagers 
believed that these spirits were generally helpful in keeping 
away evil ghosts from their villages. In times of misfortunes 
and trouble, or even sickness, these spirits were consulted for 
help. 


Even before the advent of Mahayana Buddhism to China, 
there was already in existence a large conglomeration of gods 
worshipped by the people. Many of these gods were heroes or 
persons who had distinguished themselves by rendering 
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meritorious services to the country, or those who had helped 
to save the country from external aggression, or had helped to 
avert sufferings due to natural calamities. They were deified 
after their death, and it is possible that some of these gods 
became enveloped in myths, e.g., the mythological Monkey 
God of the famous “Journey to the West’, to whom the Chinese 
still pray with great respect and solicit favours in times of 
sickness and misfortunes. Other gods or deities are patron 
saints of various professions, e.g., God of Medicine and the 
Patron Saint of the fishmongers. They are also held in high 
respect and occasionally ceremonies are held by trade 
associations to make offerings to them as a thanksgiving for 
successes in business or profession and requests for continuing 
good fortune in the future. 


Worship of Heaven (7’ien): 


To the Chinese, Heaven or (T’ien) was originally regarded 
as the abode of the gods. Later, however, it became personified 
as God of Heaven and came to be worshipped by the emperor, 
who was regarded as “Son of Heaven” and by the common 
people as well. The emperor in the past officially performed 
this worship at the Temple of Heaven in Peking, especially at 
the time of the New Year. The ordinary people performed the 
worship at the temples or at the family altar in the house by 
lighting some incense-sticks and holding them up to the sky 
in prayer, often accompanied by the invoking of help for good 
health and prosperity. Shang Ti, the Supreme Ruler on High, 
was worshipped only by the emperor and his family as their 
ancestor, while the ordinary people had their own ancestors to 
worship. And, by virtue of the fact that the people had to 
worship their emperor as the “father” of the nation, in this 
way and in this sense, they could also worship Shang Ti. It 
must be emphasized that Shang Ti and T’ien are not considered 
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“gods” in the sense that it is used in Christianity, because they 
do not appear in the Chinese pantheon of gods. However, in 
some Taoist temples, the shrine of Yu Huang Shang Ti (The 
Jade Emperor) could be seen in a prominent position, and the 
devotees prayed to him for blessings. There were three periods 
in Chinese history when gods were created in unusually large 
numbers: that of the mythical emperor Hsien Yuan (25" 
century B.C.), that of the Shang Dynasty (12" century B.C.), 
and that of the first emperor of the Ming Dynasty (14" century 
A.D.). 


Confucianism: 


Lao-tzu and Confucius were two of the greatest Chinese 
philosophers who lived in 600-500 B.C. Their teachings, 
commonly known as Confucianism and Taoism, have always 
been wrongly considered as religions, and at certain periods 
in Chinese history, they were officially recognized as China’s 
indigenous religions owing to the strong support given by the 
emperor. Even after Buddhism had become entrenched as a 
religion of China, Confucianism and Taoism continued to 
enjoy the fervent support of the literati who could really 
appreciate the deep philosophies contained in them. To the 
common people, their religion took the form of a combination 
of diverse worships of nature, gods and spirits, and their 
ancestors. 


The main features which characterize Confucianism are 
ethical and moral values, filial piety and respect for elders, 
ancestor worship and social responsibility. In his practical 
philosophy, Confucius taught that man’s destiny depended 
solely upon his own moral efforts and not upon some 
supernatural power. This doctrine resembles the Buddhist 
teaching of the Law of Moral Causation. In a similar manner, 
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Confucianism and Buddhism stress the importance of ethics 
and morals in the cultivation of one’s personal life. 
Confucianism also pays great attention to the moulding of 
human conduct and relationships. Without proper human 
relationships, society cannot be expected to progress 
satisfactorily, leading to peace and harmony among all groups 
of people. Comparing this with the advice given by the Buddha 
in the Sigalovada Sutta , one cannot help appreciating the 
close similarity in the teachings of both wise teachers, although 
in the case of Confucius, the teachings are of a purely secular 
nature without touching on anything about death and life after 
death. He is often quoted as saying, “when we don’t know 
what is life, how can we know about death?” His teachings 
also have nothing to do with the spiritual world, and his advice 
concerning this matter is “respect the spirits but have nothing 
to do with them.” This explains why the Chinese pay respect 
to the spirits by performing various kinds of rites and rituals 
in order to keep them quiet and satisfied. To the best of their 
ability, they strive not to offend the spirits and deities that 
they believe exist in their surroundings. To them, specialists 
like the priests, monks, mediums and diviners are best qualified 
to deal with a the spirits and deities, and it is to these people 
that they go when misfortunes befall them, seeking to know 
whom they have offended and what measures to take to make 
amends. 


To the ordinary Chinese in Malaysia, the most important 
teaching of Confucius which is meaningful to them is that 
relating to filial piety, respect for elders and ancestor worship. 
To take care and support one’s parents, to honour them and 
refrain from disgracing them or the family’s name, all these 
are elements that form the virtue of filial piety. Thus on festive 
occasions such as the New Year or the birthdays of the parents, 
1.Buddha’s discourse on the Duties of the Laity. 
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one is usually required to kneel before them and offer them a 
cup of tea with the wish that they will live long and enjoy 
good health. Compare this with the Mangala Sutta, the 
Buddha’s discourse on blessings, where it is taught that to 
support one’s parents is a great blessing (Mata pitu 
upatthanam, etam mangalam uttamam). Showing respect 
for elders is inculcated in every child from infancy, a mode of 
behaviour indicative of good breeding. Children are taught to 
address elderly people, even those unrelated to them, as uncles 
and aunts out of respect and to give way to them for their 
convenience whenever and wherever possible. Although filial 
piety and respect for elders are common teachings in most 
Asian family systems, it is the Chinese who place the highest 
priority on their practice in a child’s upbringing. To be filial 
to the parents and to show respect and care for them is one of 
the noblest spiritual obligations that a child should shower on 
his parents. Such, according to Confucius, is the first step 
towards inculcating in them the moral virtues of compassion 
and benevolence, which are closely related to ancestor worship. 
He also stressed that filial piety could be best expressed by a 
spontaneous outflow of genuine love and gratitude for one’s 
parents. When a person possesses these feelings for one’s 
parents, then he can be expected to harbour love and concern 
for others. Besides, he can also show respect for the elders 
and authority, which should also be spontaneous out of a sense 
of obligation and duty, and not out of fear. 


Ancestor worship had already been practiced for a long 
time in China before Confucius came on the scene. But it was 
he who gave the intellectual approach to this kind of worship; 
although his view was accepted and followed mainly by the 
intellectuals, the common people retained the superstitious 
elements of the practice. The sacrificial rites performed by 
the common people in their practice of ancestor worship were 
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regarded by the intellectuals as expressions of filial piety, 
remembrance and love. Normally, the rites were performed at 
the family altar in which the ancestors’ spirits or souls were 
believed to reside. Offerings of food were made and incense- 
sticks burned as outward expressions of devotion, piety and 
love to the departed ancestors, who were believed to possess 
certain powers of granting favours to the living in their daily 
pursuits on earth. Hence, at the same time when offering thanks 
for past blessings bestowed, the descendants prayed for the 
protection of the living in their life’s struggles. The 
intellectuals, however, preferred to regard these rites as 
symbolizing the maintenance of links between the living and 
their ancestors. The practice of ancestor worship has resulted 
in the preservation of the extended family system in Chinese 
society for well over two thousand years. 


Taoism: 


Lao-tzu was a contemporary philosopher of Confucius, and 
his teachings were sometimes called Taoism, which is not 
correct because his original teachings were philosophical in 
nature, pure and unadulterated. It was therefore, strictly 
speaking, not a religion, just like Confucianism. Whereas 
Confucius’ teachings dealt mainly with human conduct and 
relationships, the teachings of Lao-tzu were more concerned 
with human character, and it would be more appropriate to 
call it Laoism. For example, he taught that people brought 
sufferings upon themselves by striving for things they could 
not get by righteous means. (Compare Buddhist teaching of 
“yam piccham na labhati tampi dukkham”) . If they 
refrained from doing this, they could experience greater inner 
peace, and consequently the country would be more peaceful 


aii een er ——————————— 
2. Not receiving what one desires is suffering - Buddha’s First Discourse 
to the 5 ascetics. 
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with fewer criminal acts. His philosophical teachings were 
too difficult for the common Chinese to understand, and with 
the onslaught of Buddhism, decadence began to set in after 
the Sung Dynasty, about 6" century A.D. Its decadence 
occurred gradually and became a low form of popular 
superstitious practices and beliefs in many kinds of gods and 
demons, such as we find still popular mainly among the 
common and lowly-educated Chinese today. It also developed 
a vast pantheon of gods, which gradually absorbed some of 
the gods of Mahayana Buddhism in China, when this itself 
degenerated into a popular form of Buddhism catering mainly 
to the needs of the common people. 


Traditional Taoism did not believe in the existence of a 
Creator. It was non-theistic, and Lao-tzu’s teachings never gave 
the impression that the Tao or (Way) could in any circumstance 
be regarded as “God”. A close parallel of his teaching to 
Buddhism was that all phenomena in the manifest world were 
in a perpetual state of flux; everything was constantly changing 
and there was nothing permanent. It is not possible to express 
the Tao in words; it is a way of life which has to be lived, and 
lived well, in order to understand the Tao. As in Buddhism, 
there was no dogma in Taoism. This gave the follower of 
Taoism complete freedom to attain the highest achievement 
through his own efforts, instead of taking the easiest way by 
following what is established and fixed. Although the principle 
of Yin-yang was not Taoist in origin, it nevertheless formed a 
basic element of the Taoist philosophy, which taught that the 
operation of Tao inevitably resulted in a spontaneous creation 
owing to the interaction of the yin and the yang. 


A Buddhist who lives in accordance with the Dhamma is 
protected by the Dhamma (dhammo have rakkhati Dhamma 
cari), and if he follows the Noble Eightfold Path, nothing can 
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injure him. In a similar manner, a person who lives in 
accordance with the Tao knows how to conduct himself well 
in all circumstances and nothing can injure him. In theistic 
religions, a person who does an evil or wrong action (papa) is 
said to have committed a sin whereas in Buddhism, he is said 
to do it because of his ignorance (avijja). Taoism also has no 
doctrine of sin, which is also seen as ignorance, or stupidity. 
Since sin is regarded as ignorance rather than as disobedience 
to divine command, the Taoist is not plagued by the guilt 
complex. He should strive to gain wisdom and thus live in 
harmony with nature, for the man with wisdom does not sin. 
Furthermore, through his wisdom, he is able to overcome the 
effects of his bad kamma. To feel remorseful or repentant for 
one’s evil deeds is only a violent emotion out of harmony 
with nature unaccompanied by an increase in wisdom and 
understanding. Realising his stupidity in performing an evil 
deed, he should not repeat it. The advice given by the Buddha 
in verse 117 of the Dhammapada is worthy of note: 


Papaii ce puriso kayira - Na tam kayira punappunam 
Na tamhi chandam kayiratha - Dukkho papassa uccayo. 


“Should a person commit evil, he should not do it again 
and again; he should not find pleasure therein; painful 
is the accumulation of evil.” 


Again the Law of Kamma is seen in the Taoist doctrine 
which says living in conformity and harmony with the Laws 
of Nature is the right thing to do; if one fails to do this, then 
automatic retribution, disharmony and misery will follow. 


The original teachings of Lao-tzu, pure and unadulterated, 
had contributed much towards moulding Chinese culture for 
centuries, along with the teaching of Confucius. However, it 
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proved to be too metaphysical and intellectual for the 
understanding of the common Chinese people, who had been 
used to the simple types of worship for a long time. With the 
coming of Buddhism, which provided spiritual food and 
comfort for the people, Taoism began to degenerate after the 
Sung dynasty (6" century A.D.). There arose a vast number of 
superstitions which the rich imaginative mind of the Chinese 
could concoct, and many of these superstitious beliefs, still 
observed by the majority of common Chinese people at the 
present time, were wrongly attributed by non-Buddhists to 
Mahayana Buddhism which played an important role in 
supplanting Taoism as the foremost religion in China. Popular 
Taoism invented a system of incantations against evil spirits. 
There were also good spirits which were believed to possess 
the power of healing the sick. These spirits communicated 
through mediums who were people believed to have received 
the “call” from the spirits, and who accepted only a small 
payment in a red envelope for their services. Pieces of yellow 
paper on which were written characters in black ink called 
“Hu” were given to the patients to be burned and dropped in 
water and then drunk. Sometimes, this was found to be 
effective in curing certain kinds of illnesses. Charms and spells 
became popular to keep evil spirits away. Taoist priests became 
adept in the art of spells and exorcisms, which were generally 
done for a good purpose. It was their firm belief that occult 
powers should not be used for evil or such evil might 
boomerang back upon its perpetrator. 


It is common to see on the altar of Chinese families who 
observe popular Taoist beliefs and practices an array of images 
of various gods. They pray to the gods without knowing who 
they are or what they can offer them. To them, it is better to 
pray to many gods for one never knows which god one has 
offended by not so doing. Besides, since each god is able to 
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grant a different favour, the more gods they worship the more 
favours they can receive. These conservative Chinese are often 
criticized for praying to many gods which probably do not 
exist. To their critics, the reply is, “it is better to believe that 
the gods exist than to believe that they do not exist; after all, 
what harm have they done if the do not exist, whereas, if they 
do exist, they may be angry and take revenge if no respect is 
shown to them. If you believe in the existence of gods, then 
they are there; if you don’t believe, then there are none!” 


Buddhism: 


At the Second Buddhist Council held at Vaisali, 100 years 
after the Buddha’s Maha Parinibbana (about 443 B.C.), a 
schism occurred in the Sangha, because a group of monks tried 
to have certain Vinaya rules changed. These monks later 
formed their own sect called the Mahasanghikas, who were 
the forerunners of the Mahayana brand of Buddhism. The 
orthodox monks who did not agree to the change were known 
as Theravadins. The Mahasanghikas continued to preach the 
cardinal principles of Buddhism such as the Four Noble Truths, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, the theory of Kamma and Rebirth, 
the theory of Paticca Samuppéda and the 37 Bodhipakkhiya 
(Factors of Enlightenment). In a few decades, they grew in 
power and popularity. Certain new Vinaya rules were 
introduced and a good number of suttas were canonized, which 
they claimed to be preached by the Buddha to only a selected 
group of disciples. An important new development of the 
Mahayana was the Trikaya theory which later gave rise to the 
concept of the Bodhisattvas. This concept later led to the 
deification of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Two sects rose 
out of the Mahayana — the Madhyamika and Yogacara, the 





3.Code of Monastic Discipline for Buddhist monks. 
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former having Nagarjuna (2™ century A.D.) as its chief 
exponent, while Asanga and Vasubandhu (4" Century A.D.) 
were the founders of the latter. To the Madhyamika Sect, 
Sunyata (Voidness) was the absolute and there was no 
difference between samsara (the phenomenal world) and 
nibbana or (sunyata). Its philosophy was designated as 
Sunyatavada. In the case of the Yogaacara Sect, they 
emphasized on the practice of yoga (meditation), and they 
taught that thought alone was real. Vijnanavada was the name 
given to their philosophy. 


Between 200 B.C. and 200 A.D., many Buddhist sects came 
into existence. The Sthaviravadins or the Theravadins began 
to decline in its influence in India, while the Mahayanists 
were on the ascendancy. They flourished in Indian in the 
Punjab and the N.W. Frontier Province (now in Pakistan). The 
emperor Kaniska (1* century A.D.) was its great patron. The _ 
Greeks in the north of India also adopted Buddhism as their 
faith, with King Menander as their champion. It was during 
this period that Buddhism began to spread to Central Asia and 
China. The first period which saw the ascendancy of Buddhism 
in China was during the Eastern Han dynasty (25-221 A.D.) 
with the arrival of the first Indian monks Kasyapa-mantaga 
and Dharmaranya at Luoyang (67 A.D.) at the invitation of 
the Han emissary of their country. Although they worked 
among the Chinese and translated many Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, Buddhism met with stiff resistance from the 
indigenous religious systems ~ Confucianism and Taoism — 
which had by then been deeply entrenched in the culture of 
the Chinese people. The scholars and nobles looked down on 
Buddhism as a barbaric religion. However, the people soon 
began to realize that Buddhism was a much richer religion 
than Confucianism, and possessed a profounder philosophy 
than Taoism. 
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Around 401 A.D., the great Mahayana translator, 
Kumarajiva, was brought to China as a war prisoner. With the 
help of his Chinese disciples, he translated many of 
Nagarjuna’s works into Chinese, which were greatly honoured 
in China. Kumarajiva was regarded as the foremost authority 
on the Buddhist scriptures in China. It was between 420-557 
A.D. that China witnessed the second ascendancy of 
Buddhism, starting with the first emperor of the foreign Wei 
dynasty, who made Buddhism a state religion. The Chinese 
began to adopt Buddhist monastic rituals, and between 401- 
410 A.D. the famous monk Fa-hien, a disciple of Kumarajiva, 
went to India to make a deep study of Buddhism under Indian 
teachers and returned with precious Buddhist scriptures which 
were highly worshipped by the people. The Confucian 
teachings on human conduct and relationships and Lao-tzu’s 
teachings on human character were excellent for the day-to- 
day life during the present existence, but they did not provide 
spiritual comfort during the times of trouble and distress, and 
they did not provide answers to what came after death. 
Buddhism provided just the right spiritual food and comfort 
that the Chinese people needed, with its clear teachings on 
kamma and rebirth, and the assurance of a better life, in the 
present existence and in the next, through the performance of 
meritorious deeds. 


Venerable Bodhidharma came to China about 470 A.D., 
and founded the esoteric school which came to be called the 
Ch’an school with its particular emphasis on meditation. This 
school became so popular that by the time of the late Tang 
period, it virtually became the only Buddhist sect in China. 
The Tang dynasty (618-907 A.D.) saw the third period of 
Buddhist ascendancy in China, and it was during this time 
that the learned monk Xuan Zhuang surmounted all kinds of 
difficulties on his journey to India in search of Buddhist 
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scriptures (Si Yu Ki). It was also during this third period that 
the Pure Land Sect (the Sukhavativyuha) was founded, which 
became so popular that it surpassed all the other sects and has 
remained popular among the overseas Chinese, particularly 
in South-east Asia, until the present day. The doctrine of this 
sect was simple, and its creation of the Western Paradise 
(Sukhavati) where Amitabha Buddha was believed to reside, 
proved to be very attractive to the common people, who found 
the Ch’an-style of meditation beyond their ability or 
comprehension. The Pure Land Sect followers believed that 
by the constant chanting of “Namo Omi-To-Fo” (homage to 
the Amitabha Buddha), accompanied by tranquil 
contemplation, a person had the opportunity of being reborn 
in the Pure Land where he could be assisted by Amitabha 
Buddha in eradicating all defilements from his mind and finally 
attain Buddhahood. 


Thus when Mahayana Buddhism spread to China, it had to 
adapt itself to conform to the simplicity of the common people 
who were in great need of its assistance. It could not be denied, 
however, that if the Buddhist monks of old had not seen the 
necessity of modifying it into a religion of faith and devotion, 
Buddhism might have died out in China, in view of the 
challenges from the other two religious systems, Confucianism 
and Taoism, which continued to flourish albeit not on so wide 
a scale as before the advent of Buddhism. In fact, Taoism began 
to borrow some of the practices from Buddhism and many of 
the gods worshipped by the Buddhists were also to be found 
in Taoist temples. Similarly, popular Buddhism became 
considerably tinged with Taoism. In many Buddhist temples, 
images of deities of Taoist origin could be found side by side 
with images of Buddhist deities. In time, a new phenomenon 
began to appear in some temples, where magical and 
shamanistic practices were carried out, not by Buddhist monks 
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but by laymen who the common devotees believed to possess 
certain supernatural powers. Simple forms of divination were 
introduced in which small bamboo fortune sticks and kidney- 
shaped blocks of wood were used. This is one way of 
communicating with the deities to seek guidance from them 
in times of troubles and distress. 


The Three Religions: 


With Buddhism firmly established in China, the three 
religions — Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism — continued 
to influence the religious life of the Chinese people and have 
done so up to the present time. In ancestor worship, which is 
usually identified with Confucianism, they prayed to their 
departed ancestors, and so in a sense, all the dead men of China 
could be considered gods. After decadence set in, soon after 
the 6" century A.D., Taoism began to create a pantheon of 
gods, particularly during the Ming dynasty (14" century A.D.), 
vastly different from its original non-theistic form. Instead of 
the search for spiritual enlightenment, it degenerated into a 
crude cult of longevity and personal immortality. Alchemy 
was practiced and the search for the “elixir of life” resulted in 
the belief in the efficacy of “divine pills” (shen chu), to extend 
the length of physical life. It was inevitable for Taoism, when 
faced with the strong challenge of the popular Buddhist 
religion, to create its own body of saints, called the 8 Immortals, 
believed to have come about during the Yuan dynasty (13" 
century A.D.), which was sometimes regarded as the 
counterpart of a similar body of Buddhist saints known as the 
18 Lohans (Arahants). Other Taoist gods still popular with 
the Chinese even today are the Kitchen God, the Door God, 
the Earth God, the God of Wealth and the Nine Emperor Gods, 
to name a few. The Chinese in Malaysia call these gods “Ang 
Kong” (Red-faced gods), a name given during the British 
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colonial period, probably due to the fact that the faces of the 
gods’ images were at one time painted red. A more appropriate 
name to refer to these divine beings is “shen” (equivalent to 
the “devas” in Buddhism), while the name “Hsien” is 
respectfully bestowed upon the 8 Immortals and the 18 Lohans. 


When Mahayana Buddhism came to China, the Indian 
monks introduced a number of Hindu gods, which were later 
worshipped by the Chinese as Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The 
three foremost Buddhas of the Chinese Buddhist pantheon 
were Amitabha Buddha (Buddha of Boundless Life), 
Sakyamuni Buddha (Gotama Buddha), and Bhaisajyaguru 
Buddha (the Healing Buddha). Then there was Maitreya 
Buddha (Mi-Lo-Fo), the future Buddha, who now resides in 
Tusita Heaven. His image was usually of a fat, genial-looking 
figure with a large belly, sometimes also called “The Laughing 
Buddha”. The Chinese prayed to him for wealth and happiness. 
Well-known Bodhisattvas worshipped by the Chinese were 
Avalokitesvara (Kuan Shih Yin P’usa), Samantabhada (Pu 
Hsien P’usa), Manjusri (Wen-Shu P’usa) and Ksitigarbha (Ti 
Tsang Wang P’usa). Of these, Avalokitesvara, the Goddess 
of Mercy, became the most popular deity worshipped all over 
China by both Buddhists and Taoists, so much so that 
Sakyamuni Buddha was almost eclipsed by her. She was the 
patron goddess of mothers, who prayed to her for sons. The 
people prayed to the gods because they feared them but they 
prayed to the Goddess of Mercy because they loved her. 


Strictly speaking, the Chinese could not be said to profess 
any one particular religion mentioned earlier on, in the same 
manner as those belonging to the mono-theistic religions. Even 
those who called themselves Buddhists, Taoists or 
Confucianists, did not strictly observe the beliefs and practices 
of any one particular religion exclusively. It would be more 
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correct to describe them as multi-religious since they also 
worshipped nature, spirits, multiple gods, Heaven and their 
departed ancestors, apart from the three officially-recognized 
religions. In other words, Chinese religion is syncretic because 
it contains pluralistic religious beliefs. There were temples 
dedicated to one particular god, but usually the temples 
displayed images of various deities belonging to the Buddhist 
and Taoist pantheons. Devotees observed the practices of both 
religions. Temples which were purely Buddhist or Taoist could 
be identified by the deities displayed on the main and secondary 
altars. If the main deity was Buddhist, then it was a Buddhist 
temple. If no deities from the Buddhist pantheon were 
displayed, and the main deity was Taoist, then it was a Taoist 
temple. A temple was designated syncretic (“mixed temple”) 
if deities of both religions were displayed, together with 
ancestral tablets. 


Thus, Chinese religion gradually evolved, alongside 
Chinese culture, from the time of the mythological emperors 
about 5000 years ago until the present, with a vast array of 
beliefs and practices, some of which bordered on superstitions, 
and many were without any meaningful foundation. The 
Chinese are a practical people deeply involved in the pursuit 
of worldly success. Nevertheless, they did not deny the 
existence of spirits, ghosts and gods which had to be appeased 
with various kinds of rites and rituals. Out of love, respect and 
fear for their dead ancestors, they practiced ancestor worship. 
They followed the teachings of the founders of the three 
religions — Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism — up to 
whatever level they could. They prayed to many deities, those 
which belonged to their own religion as well as to those which 
did not, because they believed that each one of these deities 
could grant a different favour and that the more deities they 
worshipped, the more favours they received. They paid proper 
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respect to the gods and spirits but kept them at a distance. 
Such matters, to them, were best left to the monks and nuns. 
In times of trouble and distress, they consulted mediums, 
fortune-tellers and diviners, who they believed could tell them 
where things went wrong and whom they had offended, and 
who could also provide advice and guidance on how to make 
amends in order to restore them to good health or to bring 
about peace and harmony in their daily lives. This was the 
situation with respect to Chinese religious beliefs and practices 
which prevailed during the 19" century when the Chinese, in 
particular those from south-eastern provinces of Fujian and 
Guangdong, emigrated in large numbers to South-east Asia. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE AND BUDDHISM 
Mahayana Buddhism: 


With the occupation of almost the whole of South-east Asia 
by the colonial powers since the early 19" century, economic 
development resulting from the opening up of large tracts of 
land afforded opportunities for mercantile expansion. Great 
numbers of Chinese, especially those from the rural villages 
and small towns of the south-eastern provinces of Fujian and 
Guangdong, emigrated to Singapore and Malaya (as Malaysia 
was then called). The first wave of emigrants were merchants, 
to whom the lure for trade was very great, and political refugees 
fleeing from the persecution of the Ching government. They 
were later followed by the poverty-stricken peasants who 
hoped for a better livelihood for themselves and their families 
in the southern lands (Nanyang). These emigrants, no matter 
to what social class they belonged, brought with them the 
diverse religious beliefs and practices handed down by their 
ancestors for thousands of years. 
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The Chinese immigrants to Malaya soon began to form 
associations for those having the same surname and also to 
cater for those speaking the same dialect. These associations 
undertook to build and manage temples, cemeteries, schools, 
and transit houses for members. Besides, they also arranged 
for funeral services and the worship of their souls which were 
believed to survive in the ancestral tablets, placed at prominent 
places in the association temples. Temples were also built by 
groups of settlers in remote towns and villages all over the 
country. In the bigger temples, Taoist and Buddhist monks 
were brought from China to assist in the religious activities. 
A few temples were founded by the more energetic and capable 
monks and nuns, local and foreign, with the financial support 
of devotees. Today, in the big towns, it is possible to identify 
purely Buddhist temples by the prominent places given to the 
images of Sakyamuni Buddha, Amitabha Buddha or Kuan Yin 
(Goddess of Mercy), but in the small towns and villages, the 
people practise a syncretic type of religion in which both 
Buddhist and Taoist deities are worshipped. While claiming 
to be Buddhists, they still subscribe to Confucianism and 
Taoism, as well as following the traditional practices of 
ancestor worship and worship of spirits and gods. And among 
the Buddhists, there is no doubt whatsoever that their main 
leaning is towards the popular form of Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


In Malaysia today, the majority of Buddhists of Chinese 
descent follow the practices of the Pure Land Sect when they 
perform rituals and public worship, whilst those who are 
interested in meditation adopt the Ch’an (Zen in Japanese) 
methods. In the Pure Land teaching, the name of Amitabha 
Buddha is constantly chanted in prayer, in the belief that after 
death, rebirth will take place in the Pure Land (Sukhavati or 
Western Paradise), where, assisted by the Amitabha Buddha, 
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those reborn there will ultimately succeed in eradicating all 
defilements, leading to the attainment of Buddhahood. 
According to the teachings of the Buddha, the Tathagatas 
(Buddhas) are only teachers and each person must work for 
his enlightenment through his own efforts. The Pure Land’s 
belief in attaining enlightenment through Amitabha Buddha 
is sometimes open to criticism as being un-Buddhist. However, 
the Mahayanists believe that to attain enlightenment unaided 
is beyond the capability of ordinary human beings, who are 
unable to understand the sublime teachings of Sakyamuni 
Buddha. The Wisdom approach to Perfection of the Buddha 
is modified to accommodate this group of followers by the 
adoption of an easier approach in which faith and devotion 
are cultivated. Though this approach may be different, there 
should be no prejudice against it, because the ultimate goal is 
the same. Although the Pure Land is described as a paradise 
where everything is radiant, peaceful and beautiful, it is not a 
place where those reborn there can expect to enjoy eternal 
bliss. Rather it is a place where conditions are conducive for 
them to cultivate themselves to attain Buddhahood, albeit 
through the intercession of Amitabha Buddha who is said to 
be assisted in his work by the Bodhisattva Kuan Shih Yin 
P’usa and the Bodhisattva Ta Shih Chi P’usa. 


If the criterion of religiousness is the strict adherence to 
the tenets of a particular religion, then the Chinese cannot be 
said to belong to this category. This is the reason why they are 
able to follow the teachings of the three religions, one for each 
aspect of life. Because of their culture, they are intensely 
practical people not hesitating to absorb all things that are good 
and beneficial. Though calling themselves Buddhists, they still 
cling to certain beliefs and practices of Confucianism and 
Taoism, when the occasion arises. Cultural practices are 
sometimes confused with religious practices, one of which is 
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ancestor worship which they find difficult to dispense with. It 
would be correct to say that they profess a syncretic folk 
religion, especially among the older conservative generation. 
Many of their practices are not Buddhistic, it must be admitted, 
but Buddhism being a tolerant religion, the devotees are not 
hindered by the monks from performing them, if it brings them 
satisfaction, and does not in any way cause harm to others. 


Of all Mahayanist deities worshipped by the Malaysian 
Buddhists of Chinese descent, there is none that receives 
greater respect and love than the Bodhisattva Kuan Yin. 
Temples dedicated to her are found in all parts of the country 
and in many of them, she occupies a more prominent place 
than Sakyamuni Buddha. Nearly all Chinese Buddhist homes 
have an image of her on their family altars, usually in the form 
of a white-robed Kuan Yin, either in a seated or standing 
posture. It is believed that if one is really faithful and sincere, 
one’s prayer to Kuan Yin in times of trouble and distress will 
not fail to be answered, so great is her compassion for suffering 
humanity. Devotees celebrate her birthday three times a year, 
during which they go on a vegetarian diet. Of all Chinese 
deities, she alone is not offered wine and meat on festive 
occasions. Women are particularly devoted to her because they 
believe that she can grant the blessings of children. Many a 
story has been told of faithful devotees who have been saved 
from calamities and trouble or cured of certain illnesses, 
through constant prayers to her and calling upon her for 
succour. She has often been regarded as the guardian angel of 
Buddhism. 


Chinese Buddhist temples are usually open to the public 
on festive occasions such as the birthdays of the goddess of 
Mercy and of the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and on 
New Moon and Full Moon Days. Devotees throng the temples, 
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bringing along with them their children. They light candles 
and oil-lamps and burn joss-sticks with which they pray to the 
deities, usually asking for favours or for blessings in their daily 
lives. It is regrettable that for a long time no teaching of the 
Dhamma has been carried out in the temples and no Sunday 
Dhamma classes have been open to provide Buddhist education 
to the children, who blindly follow their parents in prayers 
and worship without any inkling of what they do and for what 
purpose. Whatever knowledge of the Dhamma that is delivered 
by the monks and nuns to the devotees is done indirectly and 
haphazardly. Parents themselves make no effort to impart 
whatever little Dhamma knowledge they posses to their 
children, as a result of which they grow up ignorant of the 
beauty and value of their own religion. Young people, 
particularly those who have received an English education, 
cannot bring themselves to acknowledge their Buddhist 
religious heritage, and very often are branded as idol- 
worshippers by followers of other religions. Many of them 
feel so lost and frustrated that they are easily converted to 
other religions. A major factor for their inability to acquire 
Dhamma knowledge is the difficulty of communicating with 
the monks and nuns owing to the language barrier. 


Theravada Buddhism: 


Theravada Buddhist temples of the Sri Lanka, Thai and 
Burmese traditions were established in Malaysia from the 
beginning of the 19" century although earlier Thai Buddhism 
had been practiced in the northern states. Originally meant to 
cater to the spiritual needs of their respective communities, in 
the course of time, their doors were thrown open to Malaysian 
Buddhists of other communities, particularly those of Chinese 
descent, who were unable to acquire Dhamma knowledge 
either form their own parents or from the monks and nuns in 
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the Chinese temples where they went for worship. It was 
therefore inevitable that they had to look to other temples where 
such knowledge was available. 


The only Burmese Buddhist temple in Malaysia was 
founded in 1803 in Penang to serve the small Burmese 
community there. In the course of time, Buddhists of other 
ethnic groups were accepted as members to participate in the 
temple activities. Presently, it is managed by a committee 
whose members are elected at the annual general meeting. 
Spiritual matters were looked after by resident Burmese monks 
from Burma until recently when the Government imposed a 
restriction on the entry of foreign monks. The Government 
policy was to encourage temple authorities to provide facilities 
for the recruitment and training of local monks to cater to the 
spiritual needs of the devotees. A special feature of this temple 
is the Uppagutta Shrine, where a magnificent image of the 
Arahant Uppagutta is located. The Arahant is popularly known 
to local devotees as ““Chooi Hood” , because of the water moat 
surrounding the shrine. Devotees visit the shrine to pay respect 
to the Arahant, especially students who pray for success in 
their examinations. Many had their prayers answered, and the 
grateful students return to make offerings of fruit-trays 
(codobhoys). This temple organizes festivals annually for 
devotees, such as the Water Festival, Wesak Day and the 
Kathina celebration. It also runs a Sunday Dhamma school 
for children as well as Vipassana meditation sessions for 
interested devotees. 


Thai Buddhist temples are found in the major towns of 
Malaysia, and they have a mixed congregation of Malaysians 
of Thai and Chinese descent. The monks in these temples are 
recruited from Thailand and many of them have stayed in the 
4.Literally, it means “Water Buddha” in Hokkien. 
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country for long periods, acquiring the ability to speak the 
local Chinese dialects, thus rendering themselves easily 
accessible to the Chinese devotees, not only for the purpose 
of leading them in religious services, but also for disseminating 
the basic Teachings of Lord Buddha. The bigger Thai temples 
also run Sunday Dhamma schools for children, and have a 
Youth section whose members are active in Dhamma 
propagation work. A special feature in Thai Buddhist temples 
is the statue of the Four-faced Brahma, who devotees believe 
has the power of granting wishes if they are sincere and faithful 
enough. Since many Thai monks are fluent in Hokkien, a major 
Chinese dialect in Malaysia, they are in a position to 
communicate well with the Chinese devotees who now 
constitute the majority of the temple supporters, compared with 
the small community of Malaysians of Thai descent. On 
festival days, such as Wesak Day, Kathina celebration and 
Loy Krathong (when small paper boats are released in the sea 
or lake to carry away the sins committed in the past year), the 
Chinese devotees throng the Thai temples in large numbers to 
worship Lord Buddha, and make offerings of robes and other 
necessities to the resident monks. 


The biggest Sri Lankan Buddhist temple was founded in 
1894 in Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Malaysia, to cater solely 
for the Sinhalese community. This temple, as well as its sister 
temples in other parts of the country, had the good fortune to 
recruit dedicated Sinhalese monks from Sri Lanka who were 
proficient in the English language. On account of this, soon 
after the Second World War, it began to attract many English- 
educated Buddhists of other ethnic groups, in particular the 
Chinese, who now found themselves able to learn the Buddha- 
dhamma in English from the resident monks. With the 
formation of the Buddhist Missionary Society in 1962, the 
membership of which was open to all Buddhists, interest in 
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the Buddhist religion received a tremendous upsurge in the 
country, especially among the English-educated youths, to 
whom opportunities to study the sublime Teachings of Lord 
Buddha were no longer lacking. The time had come for the 
Chinese Buddhists to avail themselves of these golden 
opportunities, the lack of which was often given as a shameful 
excuse for their total ignorance of the tenets of their own 
religion. Sunday Dhamma schools were opened at all the Sri 
Lankan Buddhist temples to teach Buddhism to the children 
of the multi-racial congregation. Youth and Ladies’ sections 
of the two societies located at the Buddhist Vihara in Kuala 
Lumpur have been extremely active in social work and in the 
propagation of the Buddha-Dhamma. On festival days such 
as Wesak Day and Kathina celebration, the temple is visited 
by thousands of devotees. Regular Dhamma talks undertaken 
by the resident monks, have been an ongoing activity for many 
decades in the temple. In places where no temple was available, 
the resident monks and prominent members of the societies 
made visits to enlighten the local devotees on the Teachings 
of the Buddha. In this respect mention has to be made of the 
wonderful work done by the Young Buddhist Association of 
Malaysia, whose members are from both the Mahayana and 
Theravada traditions. 


Whereas for many generations since the days of the first 
settlers from China, the Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese 
descent had been observing the age-old traditional Mahayana 
Buddhist beliefs and practices of their forefathers, the transition 
to those of the Theravada persuasion brought about by contact 
with scholar-monks from Sri Lanka has been going on for a 
comparatively short period of fifty years. Conservative 
devotees belonging to the older generation, though having 
become more enlightened in having acquired more knowledge 
of the Dhamma, find it rather difficult to abandon their former 
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beliefs and practices, which to a large extent were tinged with 
the beliefs of other religions. There is no evidence of their 
willingness, for example, to completely cease to worship the 
Goddess of Mercy, though in recent years, there has been a 
fast decline in the observance of decadent Taoist practices, 
especially during funeral ceremonies. It is only among the 
youths that almost a complete break with the old and less 
meaningful practices has been brought about. Thus, in spite 
of the influence of Theravada Buddhism, the majority of 
Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese descent may be said to follow 
a kind of popular Buddhism. One should not disparage this 
form of Buddhism which, though simple in its beliefs, has led 
many of its followers to greater restraint, compassion, tolerance 
and inner serenity than those who lay claim to have understood 
the lofty and profound Teachings of Lord Buddha. In recent 
years, through the good work done by monks from Burma 
and local monks belonging to the Theravada tradition, acting 
as meditation teachers, a growing number of Theravada 
devotees are applying themselves diligently to Vipassana 
bhavana in several meditation centers throughout the country. 
This augurs well for the future of Vipassana bhavana in 
Malaysia, and together with the rapid progress of Dhamma 
propagation, Buddhism can be assured of a bright future in 
this country. 


Vajirayana Buddhism (Tibetan): 


Following the visit of a group of devotees to Nepal to attend 
a Buddhist ceremony in a Tibetan monastery in Katmandu 
and the subsequent visits of several renowned Tibetan 
Rinpoches to Malaysia, the Karma Kagyu Dharma Society 
was formed in 1976, with the main objective of propagating 
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the pure Buddha-Dhamma with emphasis on the Kagyu 
Lineage of Vajirayana Buddhism. Today, there are centers of 
the Kagyupa (the Karma Kagyu Lineage) in many towns in 
Malaysia, besides Kuala Lumpur. The majority of devotees 
belonging to this Buddhist tradition were originally followers 
of Taoism and the syncretic Taoist-Mahayanism, but because 
of their interest in broadening their spectrum of understanding 
and in complementing the activities of the Mahayana and 
Theravada temples, they have grouped themselves to form this 
society. Since its inception, the society has been working 
closely with Buddhists of other persuasions to strengthen the 
unity and solidarity of all Buddhists, by playing an active role 
in the Selangor Regional Centre of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists and in the annual Wesak Day celebrations, apart 
from participating in chanting prayers in Mahayana and 
Theravada temples on special occasions. It has also made 
valuable contributions towards promoting peace, harmony and 
understanding in the country. Besides conducting the Amitabha 
and Green Tara (Tibetan equivalent of Kuan Yin) Puja services 
weekly, they also devote time for Mahayana chanting in 
Mandarin. Members also practise the Vajirayana form of 
meditation which is carried out under the direction of a suitable 
guru. The chanting of mantras plays an important part in 
Vajirayana Buddhism and it is widely believed that when a 
person with a pure mind chants the universal mantra of 
compassion “Om Mani Padme Hum”, great beneficial effects 
can come to him and others. The devotees believe that the 
sponsoring of the Green Tara statues and the chanting of the 
Green Tara mantras with diligence will sever the roots of 
samsara . It can also avert disasters, obstacles and sicknesses 
as well as increase one’s merits, wisdom and life-span. At 
death, the faithful devotees will be reborn in Amitabha’s Pure 
Land. 

6.Cycle of birth and death. 
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CHAPTER 2 


BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


Childbirth: 


When a married woman is expecting a child, she usually 
prays to Kuan Shih Yin P’usa (Goddess of Mercy), who is the 
Patron Saint of mothers. In the olden days, it was the customary 
practice to pray for a male child so that he could continue the 
family line. With the changing conditions and outlook in 
modern times, the perpetuation of the family through male 
descendants is no longer considered important. Gone was the 
old-fashioned belief that only sons were able to look after the 
parents in their old age, whereas daughters after marriage 
belonged to their husbands’ families, and their responsibility 
was to care for their in-laws rather than for their own parents. 
Furthermore, sons were expected to show their filial piety by 
practicing ancestor worship when their parents passed away. 
In most Buddhist families today, especially among those who 
continue to profess the syncretic type of religion, husbands 
and wives display greater tolerance and understanding in such 
matters, and it is common for them to perform ancestor worship 
ceremonies to both their departed parents. 


During pregnancy, a woman has to observe certain rules 
with regard to food and behaviour, many of which are purely 
customary or traditional without any religious significance at 
all. Some are even superstitious. The observance of these rules 
is primarily to ensure that nothing untoward will happen to 
the expectant mother and that the baby will be born normal. It 
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is inevitable that a few of these rules have been borrowed from 
the indigenous culture of Malaysia. Daily prayers to the gods, 
in particular the Goddess of Mercy, is essential, because it is 
believed that prayers will be answered and that the expectant 
mother will have good thoughts in her mind. All these and 
other activities that she is advised to perform will ensure a 
safe delivery and the birth of a beautiful baby. In Sri Lanka, it 
is a common practice for expectant mothers to chant or listen 
to a cassette tape of the chanting of Angulimala Paritta' for 
it is the belief that this will result in a safe and easy delivery of 
the baby. This practice has been adopted by Malaysian 
Buddhists of the Theravada tradition who have close 
association with Sinhalese Buddhists in local Theravada 
Buddhist temples. Another practice adopted from the 
indigenous Malaysian culture is the burning of benzoin (a kind 
of incense) in the house which is believed to possess the power 
of driving away evil spirits which might frighten an expectant 
mother thus causing harm to the unborn child. Today, these 
religious rites are observed only by the rural and conservative 
urban women while the progressive women with modern 
education usually have their babies delivered in hospitals and 
they frown upon all these unnecessary religious rites. To them, 
seeking ante-natal advice and guidance from their doctors has 
become a common practice. 


In most Chinese families, whether Buddhist, Taoist or 
syncretic, it is the custom to bathe the newly-born child three 
days after birth, usually before an image of the Goddess of 
children, commonly called “Mother”. This is not a Buddhist 
deity, but customs die hard, and there being an intermingling 
of Buddhist and Taoist deities, the worshipping of a deity which 
is believed to have the care and oversight of children is not 
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considered a sacrilege by either religion. After the washing, 
the important custom of binding the arms is observed, in order 
that the child will not become naughty and disobedient when 
it grows up. Disobedience and misbehaviour of grown-up 
children are usually attributed to their mothers’ negligence to 
bind their arms in infancy. Binding of arms is an outmoded 
practice now and no longer resorted to by modern parents. 


When the child is one month old, the ceremony of shaving 
its head is performed for the first time, usually in front of the 
image of “Mother”, if it is a girl, or before the ancestral tablets 
if it is a boy, accompanied by burning of incense and candles 
in front of the image or the ancestral tablets. Family members 
make offerings to express their gratitude for blessings bestowed 
and pray that the child may grow up strong and healthy, well- 
behaved and intelligent in his educational pursuits, obtaining 
high positions and bringing honours to the family in later life. 
In modern times, Buddhist parents take their month-old babies 
to the temples where offerings are made to the Goddess of 
Mercy, or Lord Buddha, in a simple ceremony to give thanks 
for blessings and protection received. Those who are more 
inclined to the Theravada tradition make fruit and flower 
offerings in the temple, where parittas are chanted by the 
resident monks for the safety and protection of the child, one 
of whose wrists is then tied with a yellow thread to ward off 
evil spirits. Food or alms (dana) is then offered to the resident 
monks in the temple. Gifts are also presented to the monks. 
Relatives and friends are invited to participate in the 
meritorious act of almsgiving. They are also given eggs dyed 
red, curry chicken and yellow rice, symbolic of reverence to 
the local deities which have looked after the family well. In 
addition to almsgiving, the parents may make cash donations 
to the temple for the purpose of its general maintenance, 
publication of booklets or for a specific project such as the 
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construction of an extension to the temple. The merits accrued 
from the generous donation and giving of alms on this 
particular happy occasion of a child’s first month of life is 
generally believed to bestow great blessings on the child so 
that he may enjoy peace, happiness and prosperity when he 
grows up. 


Marriage: 


Until recent times, betrothal among the Chinese was a 
matter with which the parties concerned had little to do. The 
general practice was to employ a go-between, or match-maker 
as she was usually called, whose professional duties were to 
approach the two families involved with the particulars 
regarding the suitability of both the man and the girl, including 
their horoscopes. When everything was in order, a suitable 
date and time for the marriage ceremony to be held was fixed 
after consulting a professional fortune-teller. Both parties then 
proceeded to make the necessary arrangements for the 
wedding. All these pre-nuptial rites were believed to be 
promulgated by the emperor more than two thousand years 
ago. They were customary rites and had no bearing whatsoever 
with religion. Then, the young man and girl had no freedom 
to choose their own life-partners. The general firm belief was 
that matches were made in heaven, and Heaven it was which 
decided who were to become husband and wife, and parents 
had merely to follow the will of Heaven. In later times, the 
Chinese developed the belief that the marriage between a man 
and a woman was in some way linked to their previous births 
when they were also man and wife. This was perhaps due to 
the influence of the Buddhist religion which introduced the 
doctrine of kamma? and rebirth. With the influence of modern 
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education and Western lifestyles, young Chinese of both sexes 
mix freely nowadays and they have freedom to choose their 
own life-partners. Match-makers are no longer needed and 
although young people place little importance on horoscopes, 
many of them still believe that propitious dates and times for 
marriage ceremonies to take place should be carefully selected, 
lest the marriages might not turn out well. 


In the past, before the introduction of Civil Marriage Laws 
in the country, there was no limit to the number of wives a 
Chinese man could marry. It was the customary practice for 
an immigrant to take a local woman as his secondary wife, 
although he had already been married in China before his 
emigration. The bachelor immigrant usually married locally, 
but the number of wives he would take depended on his 
financial position. Many of those who became rich had several 
wives and large families, and among such affluent families 
legal suits involving property distribution among the 
descendants were not uncommon. Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhism does not forbid a man from having more than one 
wife, but its teaching concerning adultery is clear and simple. 
A person who knowingly commits adultery will be reborn in 
a woeful or unfortunate state after death. Those with secondary 
wives may argue that their relationships with these wives 
cannot be regarded as adultery, but then this is open to each 
person’s interpretation. Since the Chinese are more concerned 
with the acquisition of material wealth, this matter is not of 
great importance to them. The younger generation of Buddhists 
who have had more opportunities to learn the true Teachings 
of Lord Buddha, whether they belong to the Mahayana, 
Theravada or Vajirayana schools, are more religiously-minded 
and take the daily observance of the Five Precepts more 
seriously. Moreover, unlike their parents, they now have the 
freedom to mix freely with members of the opposite sex and 
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therefore are not restricted in their choice of life-partners. They 
have learned the Sigalovada Sutta and the Mangala Sutta, 
whereby they abide by the advices given therein and live a 
happy married life based on mutual love and respect between 
husband and wife. Many temples provide the social 
environment for healthy mixing of young men and women 
and participation in wholesome religious activities which bring 
about many a close friendship, blossoming into genuine love 
and affection and happily leading them to the marriage altar. 


Although the young Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese 
descent of today are no longer as knowledgeable about the 
culture of their forefathers, their knowledge of the Buddha 
Dhamma and the task they set upon themselves to propagate 
this knowledge to those who are ignorant of it as well as their 
participation in some rites and rituals in the temples together 
with the elders have not completely severed them from their 
ethnic identity. In some temples, the Government has appointed 
several lay leaders as Assistant Marriage Registrars who are 
authorized to solemnize civil marriages for Buddhists who 
wish to take their marriage vows. After the ceremony, the 
couple proceed to the temple shrine room to receive the 
blessings of the resident monks. The simple religious service 
held in front of the Buddha image in the presence of the 
bhikkhus? is symbolic of invoking the blessings of the Holy 
Triple Gem. Of greater significance here is the religious vow 
that the couple take to live the Buddhist way of life in 
accordance with the Teachings of Lord Buddha. The bhikkhus 
chant to invoke the blessings of the Holy Triple Gem and 
deliver a short sermon giving advice to the couple. The 
bhikkhus are not invited to participate or officiate at the 
wedding. Very often, the happy couple arrange to give alms 


3.Fully-ordained Buddhist monks. 
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to the Sangha, after which their friends and relatives partake 
in the wedding reception specially arranged for the occasion. 


According to ancient Chinese custom, marriage was 
considered a private matter between two individuals and their 
families, and the Government seldom had cause to interfere. 
This official attitude towards marriage was in complete 
agreement with the liberal Buddhist view on marriage, which 
is that marriage is entirely a personal and individual concern. 
Although there are no religious laws concerning marriage in 
Buddhism, there are, however, good and valuable advice given 
in various discourses of the Buddha on how to live a happy 
married life. Buddhists who marry according to the Civil 
Marriage Laws of the country are not permitted to have more 
than one wife at a time, although there is no mention 
whatsoever in Buddha’s Teaching regarding the number of 
wives a man could have. Nevertheless, in the Parabhava 
Sutta‘, the Buddha explicitly mentioned that should a married 
man go to another woman out of wed-lock, that could become 
the cause of his own downfall. If a married couple follow the 
Buddha’s injunctions strictly, there should be no cause for 
them to seek a divorce, although Buddhism does not prohibit 
separation or divorce. Because of the importance given to 
“face” in Chinese culture, Chinese professing the Buddhist 
religion seldom seek recourse to divorce in a court of law, 
even though all efforts at reconciliation have failed. 


Although considered legally married after taking the 
marriage vow in the presence of an Assistant Registrar of 
Marriages who then issues a marriage certificate to the newly- 
weds, most Chinese still adhere to the age-old custom of 
performing the tea-offering ceremony at which relatives are 


4.Discourse on the downfall of man. 
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offered cups of tea by the bride and bridegroom. This simple 
ceremony, though of no religious significance, provides a 
means of introducing the bride and bridegroom to their 
respective in-laws and other relatives, who offer them gifts in 
cash or kind as well as wishes for a long and happy married 
life. On the wedding night, a nuptial dinner is usually held by 
both families to entertain their relatives and friends at which 
much conviviality takes place. 


Death and Funeral: 


Death and what comes after death have intrigued the human 
race since time immemorial and each religion has its own views 
concerning the after-life. In Confucianism, there is no teaching 
on life after death. The Taoist teaching on life and death is 
philosophical: “the wise man knew neither love of life nor 
fear of death. Living, he felt no elation; dying he offered 
no resistance. What made my life good made my death 
good also.’ Confucianism and Taoism thus did not provide 
the spiritual food and comfort the common Chinese people 
were looking for. When Buddhism was introduced in China 
during the 1“ century A.D., there was upheaval in the country 
with wars and civil strife rampant everywhere. The people 
found in it the very thing that could provide comfort and 
consolation to them in life and death. The teaching on suffering 
and the doctrine of kamma and rebirth were easily understood 
by the common people. Those who performed meritorious 
deeds by helping to reduce the suffering of their fellow-men 
in the world could accumulate merits which would not only 
extend their life-span on this earth but would also ensure rebirth 
in a better state after death. This law of cause and effect applied 
to all, irrespective of rich or poor. The poor and lowly found it 


possible to accept their present condition owing to their 
5 quotation from: ‘Taoism - the Way of the Mystic’ by J. C. Cooper. 
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misdeeds in the past, and were inspired to live a morally good 
life and perform as many meritorious deeds as possible and 
look forward to a better life in the next birth. The Buddhist 
Teachings have exerted a tremendous influence on Chinese 
culture since its advent in China by providing answers to the 
questions of the people about death. 


In the event of sickness, a conservative Chinese will seek 
the aid of a medium when his sickness remains uncured after 
consulting several doctors. Invariably, he is told that his 
sickness is due to disharmony in his system with plenty of 
“wind” inside his body or that he has offended some angry 
spirit who is seeking revenge on him. He is given various kinds 
of “Hu”, or pieces of paper believed to possess special magical 
powers. These are pieces of yellow paper on which the medium 
writes certain characters, his hand, it is believed, being guided 
by some kindly deity (or deva). These “Hu” are used for the 
purpose of warding off evil spirits. Some are burned and the 
ashes dropped into a bow] of water which is then drunk by the 
patient. Another kind of “Hu” is for pasting on door arches or 
hung on walls to keep away evil spirits. Similarly, many 
Chinese families hang the Eight Trigram (Pak-Kwa) or an old 
brass mirror (to deflect evil) outside their houses. They also 
wear various kinds of charms or talismans round their necks 
for protection against evil spirits. These beliefs and practices 
are not Buddhistic but many Chinese Buddhists and those 
professing the syncretic folk religion also observe these 
practices under certain circumstances. Those of stronger faith 
go to the Buddhist temples, light candles and burn joss-sticks 
to request help from Sakyamuni Buddha, Amitabha Buddha, 
Kuan Yin or Baisajyaguru (the Healing Buddha) to cure their 
sicknesses or those of their family members, relatives or 
friends. A small monetary gift is usually presented to the monks 
or nuns for chanting suttas invoking the blessings of the 
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Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. When faced with the dilemma of 
whether to undergo an operation, major or minor, or not, as 
advised by the patient’s surgeon, his family members would 
usually consult the Goddess of Mercy or some other deity in 
whom they have faith. The method of communicating with 
the deity, as explained before, is to toss out a small bamboo 
fortune-stick from a bunch in a container and obtain an 
affirmative or negative reply from the deity by using two 
kidney-shaped blocks of wood. 


Among the Chinese who incline more to Theravada 
Buddhism, the wearing of a small Buddha image or a 
cylindrical metal case containing a thin copper sheet with 
Buddhist suttas inscribed on it, is common, for the purpose of 
protection against evil spirits or prevention of accidents. They 
also seek the assistance of devas at the Bodhi tree in the temple 
for the speedy recovery of their sick family-members, relatives 
or friends, by burning candles. This Bodhi Puja is popularly 
practiced because of the strong belief that the devas possess 
some worldly powers of curing certain types of illnesses. 
Usually, monks in the temples conduct a short religious service 
at the Bodhi tree if requested by the devotees. Sometimes the 
bhikkhus are invited to the devotees’ residences or hospital to 
chant parittas for the speedy recovery of the patient. Some 
Chinese Mahayana Buddhists also observe this practice, but 
the orthodox followers are averse to it, for they consider the 
presence of monks and nuns in their homes as a bad omen, 
foreboding the possible death of the sick person. However, 
with a better understanding of the Buddhist scriptures, even 
this barrier of the orthodox Buddhists is slowly crumbling 
down. 


When a person dies, it is the duty of the family to give him 
a decent funeral and burial. For this reason, friends and relatives 
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who come to pay their last respects usually make monetary 
contributions to the bereaved family. This tradition is still 
followed today, especially in the less well-off families, while 
in the case of affluent families, such contributions are usually 
directed to charitable organizations. In the olden days, the 
Chinese buried their dead, and it was therefore important that 
a proper burial site should be carefully selected. A diviner 
was consulted for the propitious day and hour of the funeral 
and burial. Many rites and rituals were carried out, some of 
which were superstitious, due mainly to fear. Sometimes, one 
cannot understand why family members start to harbour fear 
for their departed the moment he dies while during his life- 
time many of them have shown love and respect towards him. 
It is understandable if those who have shown disrespect and 
enmity to the departed become fearful of him. The majority of 
Chinese Buddhists, however, believe that the elderly departed 
relatives are reborn in heaven as “shen” (devas) and they will 
protect and look after them on this earth, if they continue to 
respect and honour them by the practice of ancestor worship. 
Those who follow the Theravada tradition believe that the 
departed has been reborn in a plane of existence in accordance 
with the kusala or akusala kamma that he had accumulated 
in his life-time, but it is their duty to offer alms to the Sangha 
so that merits could be transferred to him, should he be in a 
place where he could receive such merits. 


Today, most Chinese, Taoists and Buddhists alike, prefer 
to cremate their departed relatives although this conflicts with 
the traditional practice of preserving the corpse for as long as 
possible. Even so, many still continue to have elaborate and 
expensive funeral rites performed, many of which are foreign 
to Buddhist Teachings. One such rite is to burn paper figures 


6.Meritorious or demeritorious deeds. 
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of houses, servants, motorcars, etc., in the belief that they could 
be transmuted into real objects for the use of the dead in the 
spirit world. This practice has for a long time been derided by 
non-Buddhists as ridiculously superstitious. However, this 
practice is gradually losing ground among Buddhists although 
it is still somewhat popular among the Taoists, even though it 
is strictly not of Taoist origin. Meaningful methods of merit- 
making and transference of merits are now well understood 
by both Mahayana and Theravada Buddhists who resort to 
them by performing meritorious deeds. According to 
Buddhism, the greatest gift one can give to one’s ancestors is 
to perform meritorious deeds such as giving alms to holy 
people and printing religious books, and transferring the merits 
so acquired. Weeping, feeling sorry, lamenting and bewailing 
at the death of the loved ones are of no benefit to the dead as 
well as to the living. On the other hand, transferring of merits 
in this manner not only benefit the departed ones, but those 
who perform it also receive the fruits of their deed. 


Of all cultures in the world, there is perhaps none that has 
accumulated more superstitious beliefs in the course of its 
development than Chinese culture. This is particularly so from 
the time a person dies until his funeral and burial. In many 
cases, for a few days and nights, before the funeral day, 
Buddhist and Taoist priests are engaged to chant prayers at 
appointed hours. This is done in the case of those who are still 
wavering between strictly pure Buddhist and Taoist beliefs 
concerning death and the after-life, but those who are more 
steadfast in the pure Buddhist Teachings request only the 
services of Mahayana and Theravada monks for the prayer 
chanting. 


In the case of the Theravada monks, they usually conclude 
their chanting with the verse: 
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“Anicca vata sankhara - Uppada vaya dhammino 
Uppajjitva nirujjhanti - Tesam viipasamo sukho.” 
“TImpermanent are all conditioned things, subject to rise 
and fall way; having arisen they then must cease; blissful 
is it when they subside.” 


This serves to console those who mourn the loss of their 
dear departed that where there is birth, death is inevitable. 


Even among those who call themselves Buddhists there 
still lingers in their minds the possibility that some kind of 
“material” heaven exists somewhere in the universe to which 
their departed ones have been transported at death. Hence, 
quantities of paper money and other paper objects such as 
houses, servants, garments suitcases, motor-cars and even T.V. 
sets are transmuted by fire into their spiritual counterparts in 
the belief that these objects will be enjoyed by the departed 
ones in the other world. The majority of them, however, have 
now realized that all these beliefs are meaningless after 
studying the true Teachings of the Buddha. The stigma that 
Buddhism encourages expensive funeral rites has nearly been 
completely eradicated. A proper Buddhist funeral is a simple 
and solemn ceremony, without the fuss and noise-making that 
usually attended a traditional Chinese funeral in the past. At 
the funeral ceremony, Buddhist monks are invited to chant 
suttas, followed by a short sermon and other speeches, before 
the cremation. No funeral procession of any kind is organized 
to accompany the dead to the crematorium, such as was 
witnessed in days gone by when bands were engaged to play 
solemn funeral marches and token paper money strewn along 
the route to the grave-yard. 


The abandonment of traditional funeral rites is gradually 
being accepted by the Chinese Buddhists and there is good 
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prospect of seeing its complete disappearance by the next 
generation. Many rites and rituals performed by Malaysian 
Buddhists of Chinese descent, including those pertaining to 
death and funeral, are traditional cultural practices handed 
down from their ancestors. The present generation has the 
courage and understanding to break away from many of those 
meaningless practices, even though it is often argued that there 
is no harm in allowing the older generation to continue to 
observe these cultural practices, which they believe to have 
some religious significance, since they obtain a certain 
satisfaction from so doing and keep alive in them the interest 
to have some contact with the Buddhist religion. 
Notwithstanding this, it is gratifying to note that the Venerable 
monks of both the Mahayana and Theravada schools, together 
with the various lay Buddhist associations are making 
dedicated efforts to bring about a gradual change in the thinking 
of those die-hards belonging to the conservative generation. 
However, to change their attitude without giving them the 
knowledge of the Buddha-Dhamma that could increase their 
wisdom and understanding will not meet with much success. 
It is imperative for those who have made it their task to make 
good Buddhists of all those who call themselves Buddhists to 
keep this objective in mind, lest we lose them to detractors of 
the Buddhist religion who exploit their (the Buddhists) 
ignorance of the Buddha-Dhamma and their weakness in their 
own faith to draw them away from the religion of their 
forefathers. 


Among the enlightened Chinese Buddhists today, the 
holding of memorial religious services in the temple or at home 
to honour and respect a deceased person has become a common 
practice. These services are normally held on the 7" day after 
the death of the person and again on the 100" day of the 
occurrence. The usual practice is to invite monks to conduct 
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the religious services followed by the meritorious act of 
offering alms to the monks. Some families continue to hold 
memorial religious services on the anniversary of the date of 
death for several years. In addition to that, generous donations 
are made to temples and charitable institutions in memory of 
their loved ones, or contributions made towards the printing 
of religious books for free distribution to enlighten the public 
on the sublime Teachings of the Buddha. 


In holding memorial religious services, the Chinese 
Buddhists who follow the Thai and Sri Lankan traditions by 
offering alms to the monks in the temple or at home are merely 
practicing Ancestor Worship in a different manner. The 
traditional Chinese practice was to offer cooked food and wine 
to the departed ancestors on the anniversaries of their deaths, 
in the belief that the ancestors had not been reborn in some 
fortunate states and were still suffering under pathetic 
conditions such as hunger and thirst, thus requiring the help 
of their living descendants. This belief is still strong among 
many Chinese Buddhists, but with better understanding of the 
Dhamma, this mode of practice is undergoing a rapid change. 


The memorial religious service usually commences with 
the offering of flowers and fruits to the Buddha, followed by 
the lighting of candles and joss-sticks. In addition to offering 
alms, some families also present robes and other requisites to 
the monks, who chant suttas suitable for the occasion, while 
the family members present transfer merits to their loving 
departed by pouring water from a vessel into a bow! till the 
water overflows. As this is done, the monks recite the following 
stanza: 


“Yatha vari vaha pura, pariptrenti sagaram, 
Eva’meva ito dinnam, petanam upakappatu.” 
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ven as this water overflows and fills the ocean, 


may this merit be transferred to the departe 


“FE 


After this, the family members follow the monks in reciting: 


“Idam me fiatinam hotu, sukhita hontu fatayo.” 


” 


“May this merit redound to our relatives; may they be 


well and happy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


RELIGION AND CHINESE FESTIVALS 


The Chinese in Malaysia have inherited a variety of beliefs 
and practices from their forefathers who emigrated to this 
country from the south-eastern provinces of China. Some of 
these beliefs and practices have a religious basis while others 
are merely of a customary nature. All the three religions — 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism — do not preach the 
existence of a Creator of God, but Taoists and Buddhists 
worship a variety of gods and goddesses. The practice of 
polytheism and the cult of ancestor worship have given rise to 
many festivals, which are celebrated throughout the year with 
the performance of a variety of rites and rituals. Many of these 
rites and rituals are non-Buddhist in character, but because of 
the identification of the Chinese population with the Buddhist 
religion, non-Chinese and many Chinese themselves think that 
these rites and rituals performed during Chinese festivals are 
Buddhist in origin. In ancient times in China, whenever an 
event arose for the people to meet socially, a festival was held 
during which relatives, friends and neighbours could 
intermingle and indulge in some enjoyment and merry-making. 
However, in so doing, they did not forget their dead ancestors 
and the deities who had bestowed upon them certain favours 
that enabled them to participate in the festivities. Thus, it came 
about that certain religious practices were observed in the form 
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of thanksgiving, or to honour certain warriors and outstanding 
statesmen who had been deified for the distinguished services 
they had rendered to the community or the nation. When 
Buddhism was introduced in China, it was readily accepted 
by the people because it did not interfere with their traditions 
and customs. The people continued to freely celebrate the 
festivals they had been doing for a long time, and a few other 
festivals were added after they became Buddhists. 


In reality, the Chinese were not particular about drawing a 
line between purely religious ceremonies and those that 
originated from their traditions and customs. The tendency 
was to mix them and observe their festivals with the 
performance of certain rites and rituals in the name of 
Buddhism, in the same was as they practiced a syncretic type 
of religion comprising Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. 
In Malaysia today, the majority of Buddhists of Chinese 
descent still continue to observe their festivals in the same 
way as their forefathers did. Although it may be argued that 
they do no harm to themselves and others in practicing these 
rites and rituals, it cannot be denied that they do violate certain 
Buddhist religious principles, such as the slaughter of animals 
for offerings to the gods and their dead ancestors, and in many 
instances, indulgence in excessive drinking and merry-making. 
However, with the upsurge of interest in Buddhism and the 
relentless efforts of monks, nuns, and understanding lay people 
in propagating the true Teachings of the Buddha, many Chinese 
Buddhists have come to realize the folly of practicing certain 
aspects of their rites and rituals when celebrating their 
traditional festivals and have begun to abandon them. 


Buddhist religious activities such as seminars, Dhamma 
talks and study camps have made a tremendous impact on the 
Buddhist community and have achieved encouraging results 
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in driving home the realization of the importance of not 
clinging to foolish and meaningless practices for their spiritual 
development. The effect of this change in attitude will greatly 
enhance the image of Buddhism, Mahayana and Theravada 
alike, and impress people who are out to detract the religion 
that Buddhists do take their religion seriously and are able to 
organize their religious activities in a dignified manner in 
accordance with their religious principles. A transition from 
the practice of age-old rites and rituals based on traditions and 
customs to a proper practice strictly in accordance with 
Buddhist religious principles will inevitably take time. Pride 
in their culture will demand the continuance of their observance 
of traditional festivals, but with increased Buddhist religious 
education and readiness to abandon what is meaningless and 
unnecessary cannot but succeed in giving them complete 
spiritual satisfaction that they perform their rites and rituals 
truly and unmistakably in accordance with Buddhist religious 
principles. 


Chinese New Year 


The Chinese Buddhists observe the lunar calendar, and their 
festivals are all based on lunar calculations. The conservatives 
among them still arrange important private and domestic 
events, such as weddings, house-movings, house-warmings, 
birthday celebrations, funerals and religious ceremonies, by 
consulting the “Thong Su” (Official Reference Book) or 
professional diviners and fortune-tellers who fix auspicious 
dates and times, according to lunar calculations. Undoubtedly, 
the most important festival to the Chinese is the New Year 
which falls on the first day of the first lunar month. Also known 
as the Spring Festival, the New Year season lasts for fifteen 
days, during which a great deal of rites and rituals are 
performed with sacrificial offerings made to specific deities, 
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on specific days. These are done to show their gratitude, in 
their own traditional way, for the prosperity, longevity and 
offspring they have been blessed with in the past year and to 
request for continuance of such blessings in the coming year. 
In the midst of their enjoyment and merry-making during the 
festive season, they remember their dead ancestors. The 
traditional ancestor worship is performed with deep fervour 
to express their filial piety, to remember their debts to them 
and to set a good example for their children to follow. In 
Buddhist families, parents are likened to Brahmas, who are 
endowed with the four great qualities of Metta, Karuna, 
Mudita and Upekkha. In the same way, the Blessed One says 
that one’s parents also shower these admirable qualities on 
their children, and in so doing, themselves become like the 
Brahmas (i.e. gods) to their children. Besides that, during the 
young days children are taught by their parents, for the first 
time, what is right and what is wrong. In this way, they become 
the first teachers (Pubbacariyas) to their children. 


The season’s festivities begin on New Year’s Eve when 
sacrificial offerings are made to the deities and the dead 
ancestors. Malaysian Buddhists, especially those in the state 
of Penang, offer their prayers particularly to the Goddess of 
Mercy (Kuan Yin P’usa) almost everyday throughout the 
season. Many of them go to pray at Buddhist temples where 
they remain till well past midnight, believing that by so doing 
they will receive great blessings from the deities. Those of the 
Theravada tradition attend a special New Year’s Eve religious 
service at their temples, conducted by the resident monks. The 
next morning, on New Year’s Day itself, another religious 
service is held in the morning, when the monks bless the 
devotees in the usual manner. On this day, vegetarian food is 
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eaten by most Chinese Buddhists, in keeping with the First 
Precept in the Panca Sila. Those who are more religiously 
inclined observe all the five precepts on that day, while in 
some Theravada temples, there has been a growing number of 
devotees observing the Eight Precepts in recent years. 
Sacrificial offerings made on that day also exclude meat and 
wine. Since the movement to enhance the understanding of 
the Buddhist scriptures in this country was launched, New 
Year celebrations have undergone a gradual change to assume 
a more religious character and a greater perception of the 
Buddhist teachings is apparent among the devotees who come 
to worship in the temples of all Buddhist traditions. Even the 
Chinese characteristic of desiring for material wealth, which 
is expressed in their traditional New Year greeting of “Gong 
Xi Fa Cai” (Happy and Prosperous New Year), may gradually 
become less important with a greater spiritual awareness. 


At midnight on the 8th day of the season, conservative 
Chinese worship the God of Heaven (Sakka) by making 
sacrificial offerings. This ceremony is of no Buddhistic 
significance although those who still perform it believe that it 
is the time when one can cast out all evils and bring in the 
good, through the ritual offerings to the god. Most devout 
Buddhists have ceased performing this traditional ceremony. 
The grand finale of the New Year celebrations is the first full 
moon of the year, known locally as “Chap Goh Meh” — the 
15" night. This used to be celebrated on a grand scale in the 
state of Penang. As usual, sacrificial offerings were made to 
the deities and departed ancestors on that day, fire crackers 
were burned to the value of thousands of dollars and beautiful 
coloured lanterns hung outside houses. On this full moon day, 
many devout Buddhists observe the Eight Precepts in the 
temples, and partake of a vegetarian meal, making further 
efforts to advance in their spiritual development. Special 
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prayers are chanted in Mahayana Chinese temples by the 
monks and nuns to bless the devotees who go to make offerings 
of food and flowers to the Goddess of Mercy and other deities. 
Undoubtedly, Buddhism has greatly influenced Malaysian 
Chinese Buddhists in their practice of rites and rituals during 
the Chinese New Year celebrations. 


In Theravada temples, local Chinese devotees observe the 
Full Moon festival by offering alms to the monks, at which 
they radiate their loving-kindness to all sentient beings in the 
world and transfer merits to all their departed ancestors. A 
special blessing service is held in the temple at night, and 
devotees come to make offerings to the Buddha in a solemn 
and dignified religious atmosphere. Ceremonies for mass 
transference of merits to all beings in the unfortunate planes 
of existence are also performed in Mahayana Chinese temples 
nowadays at which the monks and nuns chant suttas, followed 
by devotees who circumambulate the shrine hall. The adoption 
of a dignified form of performing these rites augurs well for 
the future of Buddhism in this multi-religious and multiracial 
country by enhancing the image of the religion in the eyes of 
non-Buddhists. 


All Souls’ Day (Qing Ming) 


The traditional Qing Ming festival is observed by many 
Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese descent mainly because it 
has its roots in the Confucian cult of filial piety. Of all virtues 
taught in Confucianism, which has profoundly influenced 
Chinese culture, filial piety ranks among the foremost. Respect 
for parents and elders taught in Confucianism is not foreign to 
Buddhism, which also teaches that it is a great blessing to 
support one’s parents (Mangala Sutta). Confucius taught that 
even after the death of our ancestors, we should continue to 
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maintain our links with them by paying homage to them and 
worship them. To him, the rite performed in ancestor worship 
should be in the form of an expression of gratitude, devotion, 
remembrance and love. However, in the common people’s 
practice of ancestor worship, superstitious elements are 
introduced. To them, their ancestors are present as spirits or 
souls during their sacrificial offerings at the grave-yard when 
they perform the Qing Ming ceremony. Thus the ceremony is 
not only an occasion for showing filial piety and remembering 
their ancestors, but also for the purpose of asking for favours 
and giving thanks for blessings bestowed. The ancestral tablets 
in the family altar are believed to be the place where the 
ancestors’ spirits or souls reside. It has been the customary 
practice to offer meat of slaughtered animals and wine at the 
tombstones and before the ancestral tablets at home, which is 
a violation of Buddhist religious principles. This is partly due 
to the tolerant attitude of Buddhist monks towards the laity in 
order not to interfere with the traditional practice so dear to 
their hearts. However, of late, with gentle persuasion and 
dedicated efforts to propagate the true Buddha-Dhamma, many 
Chinese Buddhists are gradually abandoning this unBuddhistic 
practice. Today, it is not uncommon to see them visiting their 
ancestors’ graves and offering only fruits and flowers while 
bowing their heads low and observing a few minutes’ silence 
in paying homage to their ancestors. 


Cremation of the dead is the current practice in view of the 
scarcity of suitable land for burial and also for the convenience 
of the surviving descendants whose modern lifestyle has 
undergone a tremendous change. On Qing Ming day, many 
families make offerings and pay homage to their departed 
ancestors at home. In some Theravada temples, a mass 
ceremony for this purpose is held annually by the devotees at 
which resident monks chant suttas, and offerings of vegetarian 
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food are made to the ancestors. Alms in the form of vegetarian 
food are also offered to the monks on this occasion and on 
other special occasions of religious significance such as Wesak 
Day. This is obviously an example of increasing influence on 
each other’s practices among the Mahayana and Theravada 
Buddhists in this country, owing to increasing intermingling 
among the followers of both traditions on important Buddhist 
events, and the flow of translations of Mahayana and 
Theravada publications. Adoption of certain Theravada 
Buddhist practices in Mahayana temples is a further 
contribution towards the promotion of unity and solidarity 
among the various Buddhist sects in this country. 


The Hungry Ghosts’ Festival 


The 7" month of the lunar calendar is the most inauspicious 
month for the superstition-prone Chinese. During the whole 
period of the month, the spirits of the dead are believed to be 
released from hell to wander about on earth to intermingle 
with human beings. So great is their prejudice against this 
month that no marriages as well as other family functions are 
allowed to be held during the month. They also take extreme 
precautions not to undertake unnecessary journeys and other 
activities such as swimming in the sea, lest misfortune and 
accidents befall them owing perhaps to their unknowingly 
stepping on the toes of these malignant and mischievous spirits. 
No one knows for sure how and when this festival originated, 
although there is a story narrating how Mogallana saved his 
mother from sufferings in hell because of his great filial piety 
towards her. Many Chinese Buddhists believe that the festival 
held on the 15" day of the 7" lunar month is of Buddhist origin 
to commemorate the outstanding filial piety of Mogallana. 
Ancestor worship thus became the main objective of observing 
this festival. One possible version of this story is the attempt 
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to encourage the people to redouble their efforts in the practice 
of ancestor worship at a time when laxity in its practice had 
begun to set in. 


Buddhism teaches the existence of hungry ghosts or Petas, 
who are livimg beings born in this unfortunate plane of 
existence (one of the apayas) owing to the akusala kamma 
they have accumulated on earth. The Chinese call these ghosts 
“kwei” and believe that it is they who give an enormous amount 
of trouble to human beings such as making them sick, taking 
possession of them, haunting their houses, and so on. Those 
“kwei” or evil dissatisfied spirits whose families have 
neglected them by not making ritualistic offerings to them or 
those who died suddenly and violently, become hungry ghosts, 
out to seek vengeance against human beings. They are called 
hungry ghosts because they are believed to have insatiable 
appetites for food. In reality, what they long for are acceptance, 
rest and peace, and if these are offered to them, they become 
placated and will not disturb human beings. For this reason, 
the Chinese including those who profess the Buddhist religion 
perform complex rites and rituals to transfer merits to these 
“kwei” in the hope that they will be helped to be reborn in a 
more fortunate plane of existence. Some families claim to have 
received messages from their dead ancestors in their dreams 
intimating the miseries they are going through in the nether 
world and imploring for help. 


In many Chinese temples, Buddhist and Taoist alike, clan 
associations and market places, celebrations (called Fu-tu) are 
held on a grand scale, where sacrificial offerings are offered 
to all the hungry ghosts who have no families to perform such 
ceremonies for them, or those who have been neglected by 
their families. Many animals are slaughtered and a large sum 
of money spent on burning joss-sticks, candles and joss-papers 
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(called “Hell bank notes”). In recent years, several Mahayana 
temples have taken the initiative to educate their devotees in 
the proper manner of transferring merits to their dead ancestors 
without violating religious principles. This Ullambana 
ceremony, as it is called, is gaining popular acceptance among 
the Chinese Buddhists of all persuasions and in a matter of 
time, it is hoped, such expensive rituals and ceremonies as 
have been observed for hundreds of years, will become a thing 
of the past. When it happens, Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese 
descent will be able to continue their ancestor worship in a 
respectable and dignified manner by transferring merits to them 
in the form of alms-giving to the monks and nuns, practicing 
charity and helping the poor and needy, publication of Dhamma 
books, and performing various kinds of social services. Such 
rites and rituals which hitherto have been carried out in the 
name of Buddhism will then be correctly performed following 
Buddhist religious principles. 


Autumn-Moon Festival 


The Autumn-Moon (or Mooncake) Festival falls on the 15" 
day of the 8" lunar month. On that night, the moon is 
extraordinarily round and brilliant, and for this reason, it was 
first celebrated by high-ranking officials during the Sung 
dynasty in China (860-1126 A.D.), who presented gifts of 
mirrors (representing the moon) to each other. Later on, the 
ordinary people also followed suit, by feasting and rejoicing 
heartily over their harvests. It was during the Yuan (Mongol) 
dynasty (1206-1341 A.D.), when the moon-cake originated 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. The Mongols ruled 
China with an iron hand and were hated by the Chinese, who 
plotted to overthrow the oppressors. Their general ordered that 
messages giving the exact day and time for an uprising to be 
inserted into mooncakes and distributed to all the people. The 
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Chinese were so successful that eventually the Mongols were 
overthrown and succeeded by the Ming dynasty. But it was 
mainly the Chinese emigrants to the South Seas during the 
Ching dynasty (Manchus) who carried this tradition of the 
Mooncake Festival to foreign lands. The mooncake now forms 
one of the chief items of food offering to the ancestors during 
the festival. Shaped like the surface of the moon, the 
mooncakes are given as gifts to relatives and friends on this 
occasion. Its round shape also serves as a reminder of the 
success and unity of the people during the overthrow of the 
Mongols. Today, in Malaysia, Buddhists of Chinese descent 
still celebrate this festival on a grand scale. Although it is 
strictly not a Buddhist festival, nevertheless it has become a 
very important part of Chinese culture, and not only those of 
the Buddhist faith enjoy eating the mooncakes and their 
children enjoy playing with the brightly-lighted lanterns, but 
those of other faiths cannot help but follow the example of 
their Buddhist friends and relatives. In Theravada Buddhist 
temples, Buddhists of other ethnic groups join in observing 
the Eight Precepts with their fellow Chinese Buddhists, and 
in the Uposatha service on the full-moon night Buddhists of 
all races join in the Puja service followed by partaking of 
mooncakes, symbolic of their unity in the Dhamma. 


There is a belief among the Chinese Buddhists that if one 
looks carefully at the moon on a full-moon night, one can make 
out the shadow of a rabbit on its surface. The legend has it 
that one day the Buddha assumed the form of a hungry old 
man and asked three animals He met for food. The fox gave 
Him a carp, the monkey gave Him fresh fruits, but the poor 
rabbit had nothing to offer. So he jumped into the fire and had 
himself roasted as an offering to the old man. The Buddha 
was tremendously moved by the self-sacrifice of the rabbit, 
revived him and sent him to the moon where he remained to 
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be worshipped by the people. This is probably a parallel of 
the Jataka tale, in which the Bodhisatta sacrificed himself by 
jumping over a cliff to be eaten by starving lion cubs below. 


Malaysians of Chinese descent, especially the Buddhists, 
still have a preference for marriages to be solemnized during 
the auspicious eighth lunar month. There is no particular reason 
for this preference, either from the cultural or religious point 
of view. It is merely a tradition followed by their forefathers 
in ancient China when the climate during the month was warm 
and cosy and it was the time when pink peaches and green 
willows were in full blossom. Many of them follow this 
tradition because their parents and relatives convince them 
that they will have a long happy married life, free from bad 
luck and disturbances from evil spirits. This is another instance 
of how the ancient Chinese allowed their observances of natural 
phenomena to influence the planning of important events in 
their lives. 


Nine-Emperors Festival 


This festival is of Taoist origin but so popular has its annual 
celebration become with the Chinese that many Buddhists also 
participate in it as assiduously as the Taoists, since their faith 
in the Buddhist religion has not become strong enough to 
enable them to completely dissociate themselves from practices 
of a purely Taoist nature. In Chinese mythology, Tian Hou, 
the Queen of Heaven (Taoist counterpart of Kuan Yin), was 
the mother of the nine deities, popularly known as the Nine- 
Emperors gods. Once a year, from the 1* to the 9" day of the 
9" lunar month, they assemble on earth to be worshipped by 
their devotees. In temples dedicated to these deities, devotees 
pray to them daily in the belief that their prayers will bring 
them good luck, riches and long life. Those suffering from 
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various ailments, and have strong faith in the deities, have 
been known to be cured of their illnesses. In the state of Penang, 
situated at the top of a particular hill, is a very famous temple 
specially dedicated to the Nine-Emperors deities. During the 
festival season, thousands of pilgrims climb the one-thousand- 
and-two-hundred steps to reach the temple at the summit. 
Those who desire to make this pilgrimage are advised to abstain 
from meat-eating, and are assured of reaching the temple 
without mishap. Stories have been told of pleasure-seekers 
meeting with accidents or falling off the cliff for ignoring this 
advice on the day of the climb. 


According to some authorities on Chinese culture and 
history, it was the legendary emperor, Huang Ti (2737 B.C.) 
who began to practise fasting and abstinence from meat after 
he was told that this would lead to a long life, but it was not 
until after the introduction of Buddhism into China that 
vegetarianism became widespread. Thus, if the Nine-Emperors 
festival does not have any Buddhist significance, the 
encouragement of observing vegetarianism during the festival 
season is praiseworthy as it accords with Buddhist religious 
principle of not resorting to animal-slaughter when celebrating 
a festival. As is customary in Chinese temples, devotees make 
voluntary cash donations after praying to the deities, and are 
given amulets consisting of pieces of yellow paper with 
portraits of the deities printed on them. These amulets are either 
worn on the body for protection against evil spirits, or for 
consumption after being burnt to ashes and dropped into water 
contained in a cup. This belief and practice may be compared 
to the sprinkling of holy water on devotees in Theravada 
Buddhist temples after a religious service, and the wearing of 
a piece of yellow or orange-coloured thread on the wrist to 
ward off harm by lurking evil spirits. Deities in the Chinese 
pantheon are the counterparts of devas in Theravada Buddhism 
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because they are believed to possess the power of granting 
certain worldly favours to those devotees who have faith in 
them. 


The Chinese believe that performing meritorious deeds such 
as donations to charity (dana), observing silas by refraining 
from animal-slaughter, partaking of vegetarian food and 
generally reducing the indulgence in sensual pleasures are all 
contributory factors in extending the life-span. 
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CHAPTER 4 


IMPORTANT BUDDHIST EVENTS 


Wesak 


Wesak is the most holy day of utmost importance to 
Buddhists all over the world. It falls on the full-moon day in 
the month of May and commemorates three important events 
in the life of the Buddha — His birth, enlightenment and Maha 
Parinibbana. In Malaysia, Wesak has been an annual national 
holiday since 1962, when prominent Buddhist leaders in the 
country successfully convinced the Government of its 
tremendous significance to its citizens of the Buddhist faith 
who comprised about one-third of the country’s population. It 
is a religious festival which has always been celebrated by 
Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese descent without the noisy 
merry-making as witnessed when they celebrate their cultural 
festivals such as the Chinese New Year. Although their 
religious beliefs and practices may be tinged with certain 
aspects of the Taoist mystical cult and other superstitions 
revolving around ghosts and spirits, Wesak is an occasion when 
they may be absolved from their religious deviational 
tendencies. The majority, if not all, truly exhibit religious 
fervour in honouring the great religious Teacher, whose 
Teachings have brought enormous spiritual happiness and 
satisfaction to millions throughout the world. Of all Buddhist 
festivals, Wesak is the only one which is commonly celebrated 
by Buddhists of all schools, and has provided the bond for 
their unity and solidarity. 
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In cities and big towns, cooperation among Buddhists of 
all schools to jointly organize Wesak Day celebrations is very 
evident. Apart from organized joint celebrations, each temple 
has its own programme for celebrating the sacred day. All 
temples throw open their gates to all and sundry, Buddhists as 
well as non-Buddhists, who wish to pay homage to the Buddha, 
the Flower of Mankind. Religious services are held with the 
chanting of suttas by the resident monks and nuns to bless the 
devotees and all worshippers, who are greatly affected by the 
religious atmosphere prevailing in the temple premises. Joss- 
sticks and candles are burned by the thousands. One popular 
practice among the worshippers is the burning of oil lamps in 
the belief that it brightens up their lives ensuring a more 
peaceful and happy life with few trouble and illnesses. 
Offerings of flowers and fruits are made to the Blessed One in 
abundance, even though the significance of such offerings may 
not be clearly understood. The important thing is that the 
devotees and worshippers come with pure minds to venerate 
the Buddha and in return hope to receive His blessings for a 
happy and healthy life, and perhaps in some cases, for wealth 
and prosperity. In this modern world, where the average person 
is greatly motivated by the lure of material comforts, can he 
be blamed if, however religious he may be, there is, deeply 
ingrained in his mind, that craving for material wealth which 
is the sine-qua-non for a happy and comfortable life on earth? 


The advent of Buddhism to China provided spiritual comfort 
to the common that the accumulation of good kammas in this 
life through the performance of meritorious deeds could assure 
a happier life in the next birth. So, on this particular day of 
Wesak, it is their belief that performance of good deeds will 
receive the great blessings of the Buddha and add another 
meritorious entry in their record of kusala kammas. On this 
matter of performance of good deeds, devotees would do well 
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to take note of the advice given by the Buddha in Verse 118 of 
the Dhammapada: 


Pufnam ce puriso kayira 
Kayirath etam punappunam 
Tamhi chandam kayiratha 
Sukho puniassa uccayo. 


“Should a person perform a meritorious deed, he should 
do it again and again; he should find pleasure therein: 
blissful is the accumulation of merit.” 


Many devotees refrain from meat-eating on this day, a 
temporary act of purification in the presence of the Blessed 
One in the temple. Observance of this precept of not killing 
animals for food is being undertaken by more and more 
Buddhists as the Teachings of the Buddha become more 
widespread among the Buddhist community. In temples where 
celebrations are held, vegetarian food is offered to all 
worshippers and also to the poor and destitute who come to 
ask for alms. Mere worshipping and prayer were the main 
concern of devotees on Wesak Day in the past, but with the 
excellent missionary work of the dedicated monks and nuns 
and the educated upasakas and upasikas of the various lay 
associations to propagate the Buddha-Dhamma among the 
Buddhist community, more and more realize the importance 
of practicing the noble Teachings of the Blessed One, more so 
on this hallowed day of Wesak. 


One important item in the joint celebration by all temples 
is the distribution of gifts, in cash and kind, to the poor and 
needy in charitable homes and orphanages, thus practicing the 
virtue of generosity (dana). This is a typical example of the 
social services undertaken by the Joint Wesak Celebrations 
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Committee. Many Buddhists, in particular the youths, donate 
blood to the hospitals and frequently a children’s party is held 
to entertain the children from orphanages and Sunday schools. 
Scholarships and financial aid are given to poor pupils in 
schools to lighten the burden of their parents in providing 
academic education to them in government schools. Buddhists 
in Malaysia have not enjoyed a good image in the eyes of the 
multi-racial and multi-religious society being often criticized 
for indulging in excessive praying and lacking efforts in the 
performance of social services. Recent increase in this direction 
is more consonant with Buddhist Teachings and has earned 
much appreciation from their non-Buddhist fellow citizens. 
Whenever a Buddhist festival is organized, ample opportunities 
should be provided for devotees to observe precepts, practise 
detachment and generosity and increase their knowledge of 
the Dhamma that could bring about an increase of wisdom 
and greater understanding of the purpose of life. 


To add variety to the religious observances during the 
festival, a candle-light procession is annually organized with 
a decorated float bearing the huge image of Lord Buddha 
winding through the streets in the city. Devotees and 
worshippers who walk the whole route of the procession, 
following the decorated float, firmly believe in accumulating 
great merits in so doing. To them, the accumulation of merits 
is of great importance, because a person will experience 
happiness, here and now, as well as in the next birth. The annual 
candle-light procession attracts thousands of devotees and 
worshippers because they also believe that participation in it 
and walking the whole route enable them to overcome their 
difficulties through the grace of the Holy Triple Gem. Many 
elderly and infirm devotees even come with the faith that some 
of their ailments could be cured or at least allayed in severity 
by merely walking the whole route of the procession while 
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paying homage to the Buddha, chanting suttas and radiating 
loving-kindness to all living beings. So strong is their faith 
that they manage to complete the whole route, despite aches 
and pains in their limbs, which miraculously disappear while 
their minds are concentrated on the procession. There are also 
many who undergo a profound change in their practice of the 
Buddhist religion, which they claim to profess, after 
participating in the procession. The success in bringing about 
a beneficial self-improvement in our Buddhists justifies the 
heavy financial expenditure involved in the organization of a 
procession of this nature. 


In Theravada Buddhist temples and some Mahayana 
Buddhist temples, Wesak Day is a day when many Buddhists 
take the opportunity of observing the Eight Precepts and remain 
the whole day in the temple, practicing meditation, listening 
to Dhamma talks and generally take upon themselves to 
perform some chores of keeping the temple premises clean 
and tidy. The belief is that the merits accrued by the observance 
of Eight Precepts on Wesak Day is of higher value than that 
acquired on other occasions. Hundreds of devotees annually 
look forward to avail themselves of this opportunity on the 
hallowed day of Wesak to accumulate as much merits as 
possible through participation in various religious activities 
organized for their benefit. Most of the Malaysian Buddhists 
of Chinese descent do not take their religion as seriously as 
their counterparts in Buddhist countries, but on Wesak Day, 
they, for one reason or another, throng the Buddhist temples 
in thousands, evincing a religiosity that is most praiseworthy, 
and practicing the sublime Teachings of the Buddha as 
assiduously as they could. In this respect, it could be mentioned 
that they are gradually shedding many of the beliefs and 
practices that do not aid them in their spiritual development. 
This augurs well for the future of Buddhism in Malaysia for it 
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will progressively lessen the unwarranted criticisms of 
detractors of the religion who seek to turn them against the 
religion of their forefathers. 


Vassana: 


In Theravada Buddhist temples, a religious service is held 
annually on Esala Full Moon night in the month of July, when 
the resident monks chant the Dhammacakkappavattana 
Sutta!, followed by a sermon on the significance of the 
Preaching of the First Sermon by Lord Buddha. The monks 
are then invited by the leaders of the temple to observe 
VassAna, the three-month rainy season retreat. This retreat is 
also observed by monks and nuns in some Mahayana Buddhist 
temples in the country. In Buddhist countries, this is the period 
when the religious people remain in their monasteries and 
nunneries and preach more frequently to the laity, who are 
thus greatly benefited having ample opportunities of discussing 
various aspects of the Dhamma with the resident monks and 
nuns, helping them in their moral and spiritual advancement. 
In the Buddhist Vihara in Kuala Lumpur, chanting of parittas 
is carried out nightly by the resident monks, followed by the 
lay devotees. It is believed that great merits are accrued to 
those who participate in the nightly paritta chanting, and those 
who suffer from various ailments in particular could, with faith 
and confidence, have their ailments allayed or even cured. In 
some Thai Theravada temples, gifts are presented to resident 
monks for their personal use by the laity during this period. 


Kathina: 


At the conclusion of the three-month rainy retreat, another 


1. Commemorates the preaching of the First Sermon by Lord Buddha to 
the 5 ascetics. 
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important Buddhist ceremony — the Kathina — is held in 
Theravada Buddhist temples. Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese 
descent who follow the Theravada tradition, together with their 
fellow Sri Lankan, Thai and Burmese Buddhists, regard this 
ceremony as one of the most important events in the Buddhist 
calendar and celebrate it with reverence. To them, the bhikkhus 
who have completed their retreat are worthy of their offerings, 
worthy of their hospitality, worthy of receiving their gifts, 
worthy of reverential salutation, and indeed they constitute an 
incomparable field of merits to the world (ahuneyyo, 
pahuneyyo, dakkhineyyo, anjali karaniyo, anuttaram, 
puiifiakkhetam lokassa). They highly value this opportunity, 
once a year, to show their respect in some sort of offering, 
each within his own means. Thus, they usually offer a gift of 
yellow or orange cloth to be sewn into robes called Kathina 
chivara. Other necessities required by the bhikkhus in the 
temples are also offered. Sometimes, in certain temples, a 
particular lay-devotee undertakes to sponsor the whole kathina 
ceremony by bearing all the costs involved. However, this does 
not preclude other devotees from participation in the ceremony 
in some way or other, lest the lone-devotee sponsor may be 
assumed to have not understood the danger of emphasis on 
the self, or the I. The firm belief among the Chinese Buddhists 
is that whatever is offered to the Bhikkhu Sangha’ on this 
occasion is considered, in point of merit, productive of the 
highest good. 


Maha-Pirit (All-Night Chanting) 


In Sinhalese Theravada temples, a special occasion is held 
annually for the chanting of parittas which is believed to have 
the power of warding off illness and dangers. This is usually 
cate lip lA REEL GNC APRN NESE 


2. Community or order of Buddhist monks. 
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held on the Saturday nearest to the National Day of Malaysia 
on 31* August, invoking the blessings of the Triple Gem on 
the King and nation. For the devotees, it is of especial 
significance because to them, by listening mindfully to the 
recital of the parittas by the monks, no malignant beings will 
be able to harm them and they can thus enjoy good health, 
happiness and prosperity. At the commencement of this All- 
night chanting in the evening, monks from the Mahayana and 
Vajirayana schools are also invited to chant short prayers to 
bless the whole congregation. Devotees bring their Buddha 
images, talismans and other objects to be blessed. The paritta 
chanting proper then commences with Sinhalese monks taking 
turns to complete the chanting by dawn the next morning. 
Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese descent of all Buddhist 
traditions attend in great numbers to participate in this annual 
blessing of paritta-chanting, many keeping awake till the 
following morning. Bottles of water brought by the devotees 
to be blessed during the chanting are consumed for their 
welfare and protection. Although the drinking of the blessed 
water and the wearing of yellow threads around the wrists 
after the all-night chanting are merely external means of aiding 
them to increase their faith and confidence in the power of the 
suttas, it should be reinforced by a determination to enhance 
their inner spiritual development and become better Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER 5 


MAHAYANA BUDDHIST RITES 


Today, it is common to see a Buddha image or a picture of 
the Buddha installed on the family altar of Buddhist homes. 
Those belonging to the Mahayana school usually have an 
image of Kuan Yin and an image of Sakyamuni Buddha placed 
side by side, but for those who honour Kuan Yin, her image is 
given greater prominence. In the homes of the syncretic 
religious followers, there are also images of various deities 
displayed. It is for this reason that detractors of Buddhism 
always condemn Buddhists as idol-worshippers. Thanks to the 
dedicated missionary work done by Buddhist monks and nuns, 
as well as upasakas and upasikas, most Malaysian Buddhists 
of Chinese descent understand well the purpose of 
“worshipping” at the Buddha’s image. They understand that 
worshipping the Buddha really means paying homage, 
veneration and devotion to Him and what He represents, and 
not to the stone, metal or wooden figure, which in no way can 
grant any favours or bestow blessings on the worshippers. At 
home, the older generation of the Buddha’s followers practise 
this worship of the Buddha twice a day, once in the morning, 
and again in the evening. Flowers and fruits are offered on the 
altar and an oil lamp is burned. Three joss-sticks are also 
burned, and the devotee first prays to the God of Heaven, 
followed by prayers to the Buddha and Kuan Yin. Although 
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the main purpose of these prayers is to pay homage, but very 
often, the devotee also makes silent requests to protect the 
family from evil spirits, and to bestow blessings. 


Some chant suttas in the Mahayana fashion and count the 
beads in a rosary, while silently calling upon the names of 
Amitabha Buddha, Sakyamuni Buddha and Kuan Yin. The 
beads — sometimes called seeds of enlightenment — of the 
rosary change colour and become shiny through long use, 
owing to the sweat of the devotee’s hand. The purpose is to 
count the number of times the mantras are silently uttered, 
and this may be taken as a form of practice half-way between 
devotional exercise and meditation. In reality, the devotee, 
while so doing, gradually withdraws the mind from the world 
of the senses and concentrating it on the purity and silence 
within. Normally, a rosary contains 108 beads, with 10 or more 
bigger beads attached to the head; each of the 10 beads is 
sided after each time the 108 invocations of the mantras has 
been completed. In this way, a tally is kept. The use of a rosary 
for the invocation of mantras is not confined only to followers 
of the Buddhist religion; it is also used by those of other 
religions. It is particularly useful for elderly devotees to practise 
this form of devotional exercise since it keeps their minds from 
wandering and causing the minds to become polluted. After 
sometime, it is not unusual for some devotees to be able to 
remain at this form of meditation for long periods, thus 
gradually increasing the purity of the mind. 


On New Moon and Full Moon days, the same ritual is 
followed, but on a more elaborate scale. Larger candles are 
burned and the prayer joss-sticks are also of a bigger size. In 
the past, offering of wine and food was made, but today, this 
practice has been more or less abandoned, in view of the 
teaching of the importance of observing moral precepts. Thus 
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only fruits and flowers are offered on the altars. The more 
pious devotees take vegetarian food on these special days, 
while some are unable to refrain from meat-eating owing to 
social obligations. While Mahayana Buddhist monks and nuns 
are obliged to be vegetarians, no such obligation is imposed 
on lay devotees; Buddhist tolerance allows each individual to 
decide such matters for himself. On these days also, many 
devotees flock to their temples to pay homage to the Amitabha 
Buddha, Sakyamuni Buddha and Kuan Yin, depending on their 
personal beliefs and inclinations. At the temples, monks and 
nuns usually lead in community recitation of suttas, while 
perambulating the main shrine hall. Prostrations to the images 
of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are made, humbling 
themselves and expressing great devotion and reverence. After 
the festivities are over, vegetarian food is served to the monks 
and nuns as well as to all devotees and worshippers. 


In Chinese Mahayana temples, the chanting of suttas or 
recitation of passages from Buddhist classics or Sacred Books 
plays an important role in the religious life of the devotees, 
whether in their daily prayers at home or in temples, and also 
during special occasions such as New Moon and Full Moon 
days, important Buddhist festival days, birthdays of Kuan Yin 
and other important Bodhisattvas. The chanting usually takes 
the form of representation of sounds of words of original 
Sanskrit, by the use of Chinese characters. The Prajna 
Paramita (“Perfect Wisdom”) and the Saddharma- 
Pundarika (Lotus of the Wonderful Law) and two major 
Mahayana Suttas which are frequently chanted in the temples, 
while the more dedicated devotees who have learned them 
find great joy in reciting them in their daily prayers at home, 
followed by prostrations in front of the images of the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. In most Mahayana temples, rites are 
conducted by the monks and nuns in their respective places 
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twice a day, before dawn and in the latter part of the afternoon. 
For these daily morning and afternoon rites, lay-people are 
seldom present, though they can attend if they wish. Chanting 
of the suttas takes place to the accompaniment of cymbals, 
small drum and bell. These sounds rapidly induce a mental 
state, and the monks walk in a single file around the altar, 
intoning the name of Amitabha Buddha, Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, which are the personifications of purity, wisdom 
and compassion. On festival days, lay worshippers come to 
the temples, make their prostrations and attach themselves to 
the tail of the procession of the monks and nuns in prayers. 


Thus, in their daily devotions and religious services, at home 
and in the temples, the fundamental objectives of the 
Mahayanists is the performance of meritorious deeds, to avoid 
doing evil, to do good, and to purify the mind. Through this, it 
is their belief that they will be able to have a better life in the 
hereafter, and finally, after having sufficiently purified 
themselves to be reborn in the Pure Land (Sukhavati or 
Western Paradise), where conditions are conducive for the 
attainment of Nirvana. The lofty Bodhisattva ideal is indeed 
praiseworthy but in the final analysis, salvation for the 
individual still has to be achieved through individual efforts, 
while the role of the Bodhisattvas is to assist and guide. 
Bodhisattvas are said to delay their own attainment of 
Buddhahood out of compassion for suffering humanity, and 
vow to be reborn on earth in order to help others, taking an 
interminably long period of time to achieve this noble purpose. 
The ordinary pious Chinese Buddhists practise and observe 
popular Buddhism in their daily lives by adopting a simple 
form of worship. For many of them, their simple beliefs and 
practices could lead to restraint, compassion, tolerance and 
inner serenity, qualities which often result in quicker 
eradication of mental defilements than those who are engaged 
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in abstruse scholastic studies. Their simple minds, which are 
not cluttered with much knowledge, are more amenable to 
faster purification. Follower of the Vajirayana Buddhism 
practise their daily chanting in much the same way as the 
Mahayanists except that their recitations are all in the Tibetan 
language. Nevertheless, they also hold chanting lessons 
occasionally during which Mahayana Suttas are recited in 
Mandarin, the characters used being made to sound like the 
original Sanskrit words. 


Theravada Buddhist Rites: 


To Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese descent who follow 
the Theravada tradition, the Buddha is looked upon as their 
great religious teacher to whom they pay homage every day. 
Most of them do this twice a day, once in the morning and 
again in the evening. An image of the Buddha is kept in the 
house, not as an ornamental showpiece, but as an object of 
admiration and veneration. Many of them also display an image 
of Kuan Yin besides the Buddha image, but in a less prominent 
position. During this daily observance, the burning of joss- 
sticks is merely to purify the atmosphere, while paying homage 
could simply be done by folding the palms with reverence 
and holding them close to the heart. On the altar, an oil lamp 
is burned to abolish the gloom and brighten up the future. At 
the same time, flowers are also placed not only because of its 
fragrance but also as a reminder that our body will one day 
decay just as the fresh-hued and odorous flowers must fade. 
They make the usual salutation to the Blessed One (vandana), 
followed by taking refuge in the Triple Gem (Ti Sarana). They 
then recite the Five precepts (Paiica Sila), to remind them to 
observe these precepts at all times so as to live a happy, 
peaceful and righteous life. By so doing, they also help others 
to live peacefully and happily by not causing them any form 
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of disturbance or harm. The more assiduous among them also 
recite some suttas which help to calm the mind and thus enable 
them to pursue their daily activities more peacefully and 
diligently wherever they may be. Some also spend some time 
meditating on loving-kindness, a practice which helps to put 
them in a serene frame of mind so necessary to maintain a 
good relationship with their colleagues throughout the day in 
their places of work. These simple daily Buddhist observances 
were unknown to the Chinese Buddhists before the Theravada 
School of Buddhism was introduced to them and they went 
about their daily lives little realizing how much benefit they 
could derive from living a truly Buddhist way of life. Today, 
with the popularization of Buddhist observances and practices 
in accordance with the Theravada tradition, more and more 
Chinese Buddhists are able to lift their heads high and be proud 
of their rich heritage. 


In the evening, when they have more time at their disposal, 
many usually spend a longer time practicing meditation on 
loving-kindness (metta) while those who have undergone a 
course in Vipassana bhavana will devote their time to this 
meditation on mindfulness. Others chant some suttas to help 
calm the mind after a day’s hard work. They have come to 
realize the immense benefits of observing some simple 
religious practices in their daily lives which not only maintain 
the mind and body in a healthy condition but also help them 
considerably in their spiritual development. For those who are 
unable to chant suttas, listening to such chanting on cassette 
tapes has become a common practice which helps 
tremendously in inducing a tranquil mental state and lessening 
the stress and strain unavoidably acquired in the course of 
their work during the day. Life is fraught with uncertainties, 
and for this reason, many religions have some form of daily 
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worship for their followers to seek divine guidance and 
blessings that could ensure them a certain measure of safety 
and security. In Buddhism, devotees are enjoined to observe 
the moral precepts daily and to live in accordance with the 
dhamma in order to be protected by the dhamma. Morning 
and evening religious observances when performed with 
devotion enhances a person’s confidence in the Triple Gem 
which in turn helps him to realize his full potential. 


Theravada Buddhist temples are open daily for devotees to 
come and worship and pay homage to the Buddha. Except on 
New Moon and Full Moon Days, not many devotees make 
daily visits to the temples for this purpose. On arrival at the 
temple, it is the custom to pay homage to the Buddha by 
prostrating before His image in the main shrine room. Flowers 
and fruits are offered at the altar and candles and joss-sticks 
are burned. Next to be worshipped is the pagoda where the 
Buddha’s relic is enshrined. Not many devotees understand 
the significance of venerating the Buddha’s relic (saririka) 
enshrined in the pagoda, although they believe that by so doing 
they accrue great merits. Lastly, devotees pay homage and 
veneration to the sacred Bodhi-tree because they know that it 
is under the tree that the Buddha attained Enlightenment and 
after that paid His own respect to the tree. Thus, to many, the 
homage and reverence paid to the Bodhi-tree are considered 
of equal value to the homage and reverence paid to the Buddha 
Himself. Besides, devotees also believe that many devas reside 
in the vicinity of the Bodhi-tree and by worshipping it not 
only do they pay homage and veneration to the Exalted One 
Himself, but, at the same time, they could also expect the devas 
to give them protection for their general welfare and well- 
being. 


On the New Moon and Full-moon Uposatha days, the 
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temples are visited by a great number of devotees, and on those 
nights, special Pija services are held at which the monks chant 
suttas to bless the devotees, followed by a sermon. These 
services are sponsored by the devotees themselves, as it is the 
belief that sponsoring Puja services on Uposatha days accrue 
to them great merits. This mass worship on Uposatha days, 
called the Buddha Pija, commences with the ringing of the 
temple bell, summoning the devotees to stand in a row in front 
of the shrine room and pass vases of flowers, lights, perfume, 
incense, sweets, fruits and medicines, etc., from hand to hand, 
until they reach the monks in the shrine room. These are then 
placed on the altar and ceremonially offered to the Buddha. 
The head monk then “administers” the Three Refuges and the 
Five Precepts. The sermon is then delivered by the head monk, 
but sometimes, chanting of suttas is carried out by the monks 
to bless the devotees. All these virtuous acts earn great merits 
to all who are present, and for this reason, these Buddha Puja 
services are usually well-attended. The serenity of the shrine 
room and the general religiosity that permeate the atmosphere 
generated by the radiation of loving-kindness by the devotees 
and worshippers in some way enhance tremendously their 
confidence (saddha) and devotion. Devotees afflicted by some 
maladies or troubled by various problems in their lives attend 
these services in the hope of receiving some relief from their 
misfortunes. Some of the more devout devotees observe the 
Eight Precepts on these Uposatha days, betaking themselves 
to meditation, listening to Dhamma discussions and indulging 
in cleaning the temple premises, bringing joy and serenity to 
themselves. 


The average Chinese Buddhist who follows the Theravada 
tradition performs his worship at home and normally visits 
the temple twice a month, on New Moon and Full Moon days. 
To them, such acts of worship are considered acts of merit. 
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Their main aim is to perform good deeds, such as offering of 
dana and observing the precepts (sila) in order to live a happy, 
healthy and peaceful life in this existence and to have happy 
births hereafter and in future existences, preferably in the 
heavenly worlds as devas, in which their desires may find full 
satisfaction. To them, to attain Nibbana through meditation 
is far too demanding for the ordinary man, but to ensure that 
they are reborn in happy states and not in one of the apayas', 
they invest much of their time and a great deal of their wealth 
to acquire merits. Moreover, they live in the hope of being 
reborn as human beings in this world when Maitreya, the next 
Buddha, comes, because it is the belief that when He comes, 
the task of attaining Nibbana will be rendered easier. Thus, 
the final goal for them is still the attainment of Nibbana, though 
the time taken to reach it is much longer. There are, of course, 
many who have a deeper understanding of the Buddha’s 
Teachings to whom the primary motivation for performing 
good acts is not merit-making, but rather as a means of mental 
and moral cultivation or development. To them, even the 
worshipping of the Buddha is a step further in their mental 
cultivation or purification which leads them on the path to 
Nibbana, when they understand that such worshipping brings 
about a lessening of craving (lobha), hatred (dosa), and 
ignorance (moha). In a similar manner, all other good acts 
when performed with understanding, joy and concentration 
can lead them to the same goal. Of late, several Vipassana 
bhavana centres have been established in the country, with 
well-trained local and foreign meditation teachers giving 
instruction to aspiring yogis or meditators. The instruction 
given is mainly based on the method initiated by Mahasi 
Sayadaw of Burma. Good results have been obtained at these 
centres and it is believed that a few have reached an appreciably 


1. Woeful, unfortunate or unhappy states of existence — as animals, hungry 
ghosts, demons, or in hell. 
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high level of attainment in their meditation exercise. For these 
successful yogis, the time taken to reach the final goal of 
Nibbana will be considerably reduced. However, although for 
the majority of Buddhists, the acquisition of merits perhaps 
prolong samsaric existence, each merit acquired has the power 
to increase one’s generosity (alobha), loving-kindness (adosa), 
and wisdom (pafifia), which gradually leads one to the goal. 


Making frequent temple visits to venerate the Buddha is 
not to the liking of the majority of Malaysian Chinese who 
claim to profess the Buddhist religion. To them, praying to 
Heaven and some deities, Kuan Yin or Buddha at home is 
sufficient to fulfil their religious obligations. To them, there 
is no necessity to go beyond that if life favours them with an 
absence of misfortune or illness. But when some misfortune 
strikes, such as an illness, mental disturbance, failure in 
business or disagreement with friend or relative, then the 
realisation to seek divine assistance becomes a matter of 
urgency. It is at such times that they find it necessary to visit 
temples to pray to the deities whom they believe can assist 
them in overcoming their misfortunes. Some would light 
candles at the altar in front of the Bodhi-tree and request the 
resident monks to perform a bodhi-puja’* for the speedy 
recovery of a family member, a relative or a friend. According 
to Theravada traditions, devas which are believed to inhabit 
near the bodhi-tree possess certain worldly powers of rendering 
help to those who are ill. Thus, in times of need, Theravada 
Buddhists would request for a bodhi-puja to be performed, 
and there have been many cases of patients making speedy 
recoveries from their illnesses through the performance of such 
bodhi-piija services. 


en eee 
2. A religious service at the Bodhi-tree invoking the help of devas (deities), 
in times of illness, misfortune, or distress. 
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In recent years, Theravada Buddhist temples have organized 
weekly religious services on Sunday mornings when 
opportunities for the study of the Buddha-Dhamma in a 
systematic manner are also made available to the devotees. 
These services are specially conducted to inculcate the proper 
Buddhist method of worship that is meaningful and beneficial 
to the devotees, that could help to bring peace and tranquility 
in their daily lives. Parents who bring their children to attend 
these Sunday religious services and enrolling them in the 
Sunday Dhamma schools to receive Buddhist education are 
doing a great service in helping their children to have a proper 
understanding of the purpose of worship in temples, contrary 
to the ignorance which plagued children of bygone generations 
who blindly burned joss-sticks and prayed without any inkling 
of the purpose of worship and prayers. Having learned the 
proper method of worship in the temples, they could then 
perform their personal daily worship at their home altars in a 
similar manner, deriving much satisfaction and joy in so doing. 
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CHAPTER 6 


DAILY DEVOTION 


Kuan Yin, Patron Goddess of Mothers: 


It is an undeniable fact that Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese 
descent from all schools, as well as the Confucianists and 
Taoists, pay great veneration to Kuan Yin P’usa, or the 
Goddess of Mercy, and to a varying degree pay homage to her 
in their homes and in their respective temples. To them, 
whatever her origin may be — as the Indian God 
Avalokitesvara, introduced into China by Indian Buddhist — 
monks who brought the Buddha’s Teachings to their country, 
or as the princess Miao Shan who was deified on account of 
her incomparable filial piety to her father — it is of no 
consequence. It is her infinite compassion and her vow as a 
Bodhisattva not to enter into Buddhahood until all suffering 
sentient beings on earth have been liberated that have any 
meaning to them. 


In Malaysia, her popularity goes beyond any 
denominational limits. Her images are to be found in all 
Buddhist temples — Mahayana, Theravada and Vajirayana — 
although her position of prominence varies. Moreover, her cult 
is not confined only to Buddhists, for her image has also 
become a common sight in non-Buddhist temples. Some say 
that Taoists created their goddess Tin Hou (Queen of Heaven), 
so that her popularity could overshadow that of Kuan Yin, but 
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today, we can see the images of both Kuan Yin and Tin Hou 
being given equal prominence in Taoist temples. Therefore 
many Chinese have strong devotion towards them. 


Kuan Shih Yin, one who hears the cry or prayer of the world, 
was al one time represented as a man, but during the Tang 
dynasty (618-907 A.D.), he became a woman, and has been 
so represented since the time. In the olden days, Sakyamuni 
Buddha was the chief god of the Buddhists in China, and He 
occupied the seat of honour in all Buddhist temples. However, 
since Kuan Shih Yin became the most popular deity in the 
Buddhist pantheon, she has almost eclipsed Sakyamuni 
Buddha. In most Mahayana Buddhist temples, Sakyamuni 
Buddha occupies the central position in the main shrine hall, 
flanked by Amitabha Buddha (Buddha of Limitless Life and 
Creator of Pure Land, the Western Paradise or Sukhavati) 
and Bhaisajya Guru (the Healing Buddha and Creator of 
Eastern Paradise). In between the Buddha images, we see the 
images of Maha Kassapa and Ananda, known to the 
Mahayanists as the first and second Buddhist Patriarchs'. 
Behind the Buddha images, are to be seen the image of Kuan 
Shih Yin Bodhisattva (Personification of Compassion) flanked 
by Samantabhadra Bodhisattva, or Pu Hsien P’usa 
(Personification of Happiness) and Manjusri Bodhisattva, or 
Wen Shu P’usa (Personification of Wisdom). In between the 
images of the Bodhisattvas are the images of Shan Ts’ai 
(Golden Youth) and Lung Nii (Jade Girl) who attend on Kuan 
Shih Yin. In temples purely dedicated to Kuan Shih Yin, her 
image stands supreme, while the image of Sakyamuni Buddha 
occupies a minor position. In Theravada and Vajirayana 
Buddhist temples, the image of Kuan Shih Yin is not given 
prominence. 


RE ee 
|, In Theravada Buddhist temples, the Buddha’s two chief disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallana, are seen on either side of the Buddha image 
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Kuan Yin is often regarded as the Patron Goddess of 
Mothers. One can understand why this is so when one 
remembers how valuable is a son in the eyes of the Chinese. 
Young married couples usually pray to her for an offspring, 
pregnant women for a son and mothers for the good health of 
their children. Mothers usually ask Kuan Yin for sons but if a 
daughter is born, she will be beautiful. Even the men love her, 
and children adore her while women chant her prayers, “Namo 
Kuan Shih Yin P’usa” daily. No Chinese home is without an 
image of her, and in many, many hearts she sits enshrined. An 
old Chinese saying quotes her as “the model of Chinese 
beauty, and to say that a lady or a little girl is a ‘Kuan Yin’ 
is the highest compliment that can be paid to grace and 
loveliness.”? The Chinese often refer to her as the Buddhist 
saviour. Many Buddhist mothers consider it a great honour to 
give their children to Kuan Yin for “adoption”. A simple 
ceremony of “adoption” is performed in a temple dedicated to 
her with the offering of flowers and fruits, and burning of 
candles and incense-sticks. The mother humbly and with the 
greatest veneration requests Kuan Yin to accept the child as 
Her godchild, to shower Her love, mercy and compassion and 
keep the child always in good health. A small image of Kuan 
Yin attached to a chain is worn round the neck of the child to 
give it constant protection. Children who are mischievous and 
who are frequently sick are usually offered to Kuan Yin for 
“adoption” in the belief that through Her compassion, mercy 
and love, the children will grow up to become strong and 
healthy, well-behaved and well-disciplined. 


It is believed that in the midst of a fire, if the name of Kuan 
Yin is called, the fire will not spread. Her compassion is said 
to extend to the worst of evil-doers, though of course she never 





2. quotation from “Myths and Legends of China” by E.T.C, Werners 
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assists them in their pursuit of evil. She will always endeavour 
to turn evil to good. Although it has been the custom of the 
Chinese to make offerings of meat and wine to their gods, but 
to Kuan Yin, this is never done, for to do this would be 
considered blasphemous. Even then, if such offerings are made 
in ignorance, they are accepted, since she always shows great 
compassion to her devotees. 


Rites for Kuan Yin: 


In the homes of Mahayana Chinese Buddhists and also in 
many of those who are more inclined to the Theravada 
tradition, a white-robed Kuan Yin image, either in a seated or 
standing posture, is to be seen on the family altar. Some prefer 
to keep large picture of her instead of an image. Devotees 
prefer the seated form, because the face gives a very pleasant 
appearance of serenity and dignity, reflecting love and 
compassion. One who looks at her image or picture cannot 
help feeling calm and composed, with a spontaneous readiness 
to radiate loving-kindness to all living beings. In some images, 
her eyes appear to follow one in every direction, giving the 
impression that she is constantly protecting one with her love 
and compassion, and that she is ever ready to answer one’s 
prayer whenever one calls her name in times of hardship and 
suffering. Daily devotions to Kuan Yin in the home usually 
commences with offering of flowers and burning of incense- 
sticks, followed by paying homage to Amitabha Buddha and 
Kuan Yin Bodhisattva by chanting “Namo Omi To Fo” and 
“Namo Kuan Shih Yin P’usa”. It is then followed by reciting 
the Mantra of Universal Protection, “Om Mani Padme Hum” 
and the Great Compassion Mantra, “Tai Pei Chew’. These 
daily recitals help devotees to develop the virtue of compassion 
in themselves. For simple folks, calling upon the name of 
Amitabha Buddha and Kuan Yin Bodhisattva alone are 
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considered sufficiently good to induce a calm mental state, at 
least for the duration of such recital. This is usually 
accompanied by counting the beads on a rosary, which helps 
to a great extent to prevent the mind from straying from 
wholesome thoughts. Daily practice in these recitals results in 
the formation of a good habit of maintaining good thoughts in 
the mind which itself constitutes a good kamma. Many 
devotees restrict themselves to a vegetarian diet on New Moon 
and Full Moon days, as well as on the three days celebrated as 
Kuan Yin’s festival days — the 19" day of the second, sixth, 
and ninth months of the lunar calendar. 


Except for the bigger temples, most of the Mahayana 
temples are not open to worshippers on ordinary days, but on 
New Moon and Full Moon days, an endless stream of devotees 
and worshippers could be seen making a bee-line for their 
own temples to pay homage to Amitabha Buddha, Kuan Yin 
Bodhisattva and other deities. The birthday of Amitabha 
Buddha falls on the 17" day of the 11" moon, but it is not so 
widely celebrated by the Mahayana Buddhists as the three 
festival days dedicated to Kuan Yin Bodhisattva. It is also 
true that the Mahayana Buddhists, the majority of whom belong 
to the Pure Land sect, prefer to invoke the name of Kuan Yin 
rather than Amitabha Buddha. Both Amitabha Buddha and 
Kuan Yin Bodhisattva are the personification of compassion, 
but whereas “Amitabha Buddha is compassion seen as a 
noble quality, shining and majestic, Kuan Yin is 
compassion seen as intimate and a counterpart of gentle 
pity” Another reason is that most of her pious worshippers 
are women who regard her as their Patron Goddess and to 
whom they pray for offsprings, particularly sons. 






3. quotation from “The Compassionate Yoga: The Mystical Cult of Kuan 
Yin” by John Blofeld 
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The first great annual Kuan Yin festival day, which falls 
on the 19" day of the 2" lunar month, is celebrated as her 
birthday; the 19" day of the 6" lunar month is the day for 
celebrating her vow to renounce Nirvana while there are still 
beings suffering in samsara; and finally, on the 19" day of 
the 9" Junar month, the celebration is to mark her assumption 
to Bodhisattvahood. On these days, home devotions to Kuan 
Yin are performed on a more elaborate scale, but in the temples, 
mass prayers are held for devotees and worshippers headed 
by resident monks and nuns. On entering the temples, the lay 
devotees first prostrate themselves in front of the Kuan Yin 
image, followed by a short period of contemplation to dispel 
worldly thoughts and other thoughts not conducive to the 
occasion. When all are ready, the lay devotees are summoned 
to their appointed places by the sound of a drum, and then 
make triple obeisance in unison led by the monks and nuns. 
Certain sections of the Lotus Sutra (Saddharma Pundarika) 
are recited in unison, followed by the recitation of the Dharani 
of Great Compassion (Tai Pei Chew). This is a mantric 
utterance believed to be the most powerful means of invoking 
Kuan Yin. Although this mantra is merely a collection of 
sounds of original Sanskrit words recited using Chinese 
characters, nevertheless, its recitation, when done with piety 
and sincerity, could lead the devotees’ minds to an exalted 
level. The ceremony reaches its climax by the circum- 
ambulation of the shrine room by all participants, while 
invoking the name of Kuan Yin, by chanting, “Namo Kuan 
Shih Yin P’usa” (Homage to Kuan Shih Yin Bodhisattva), in 
unison, over and over again. Finally, all return to their former 
places for a final obeisance. 


This kind of rite to celebrate the three Kuan Yin festival! 
days has been performed for hundreds of years in all Mahayana 
temples. Today, however, owing to the dedicated efforts of 
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monks and nuns to enlighten their lay devotees on the noble 
Teachings of Lord Buddha, there is a greater realization on 
the part of the lay devotees that the mere invocation of the 
name of Kuan Yin Bodhisattva or of Amitabha Buddha, or 
even the chanting of Sutras or Mantras, will not bring any 
effective result unless coupled with a firm determination to 
cultivate loving-kindness and compassion, as well as to strictly 
observe the Five Precepts daily. Perhaps, Verse No. 19 in the 
Dhammapada may have some relevance to this exhortation: 


Bahum pi ce sahitm bhasamano 
Na takkaro hoti naro pamatto 
Gopo’vo gavo ganayam paresam 
Na bhagava samannassa hoti. 


“Though much he recites the Sacred Texts, but acts not 
accordingly, that heedless man is like a cowherd who 
counts others’ kine. He has no share in the fruits of the 
Holy Life.” 


Devotion to Sakyamuni Buddha and Kuan Yin 
Bodhisattva: 


Malaysian Buddhists of Chinese descent had been following 
the traditional beliefs and practices of Mahayana Buddhism 
handed down from their forefathers for hundreds of years. It 
was only about 40 to 50 years ago that they began to be exposed 
to Theravada Buddhist Teachings in Sri Lankan, Thai and 
Burmese Buddhist temples. It is not surprising therefore that 
the majority of those who lean more towards the Theravada 
Buddhist tradition still find themselves continuing to observe 
Mahayanaa Buddhist beliefs and practices to some extent. 
Devotion to Kuan Yin is still strong in them as can be evidenced 
by the keeping of a Kuan Yin image in their home altars, and 
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to whom they pay homage in their daily devotions and prayers. 
They continue to recite the Kuan Yin mantra, and many of 
them still chant her name and pray for help in times of distress 
and difficulties. Although Mahayana Buddhist devotees do 
not venerate Sakyamuni Buddha as much as they do Kuan 
Yin, the Theravada Buddhists definitely give an equally 
important place in their devotions to Sakyamuni Buddha or 
Gautama Buddha, if not more. According to Theravada 
Buddhist belief, devas possess limited powers of granting 
worldly favours to those who seek their help. To them, Kuan 
Yin Bodhisattva is likened to a deva to whom they could pray 
when in need of worldly favours, such as the blessing of an 
offspring, success in business ventures and recovery from 
illnesses. For attainment of enlightenment, they believe in 
relying wholly on their own efforts to remove the ten fetters 
which tie worldlings down to samsara. This is the compromise 
that they adopt to avoid a conflict in their devotions to 
Sakyamuni Buddha and Kuan Yin Bodhisattva. They do not 
believe that Kuan Yin Bodhisattva can help them in their efforts 
to attain enlightenment. As a matter of fact, they do not even 
rely on Sakyamuni Buddha to attain the final goal of 
enlightenment. However, there are many who, not having 
understood well the Theravada Buddhist Teachings, believe 
that the Buddha, although having realized Maha Parinibbana, 
still live son somewhere and is still able out of His great 
compassion (Maha karuna) for suffering humanity, to grant 
worldly favours, in the same way as Kuan Yin Bodhisattva, to 
those who call His name and pray to Him with devotion and 
veneration. 
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CHAPTER 7 


BUDDHIST CEREMONIES OF SRI LANKA 


It has been an inevitable phenomenon in the history of 
religion that whenever a religion was newly introduced to a 
culture, its adherents assimilated it and adapted it in ways that 
harmonized with their own social and cultural needs. In the 
case of Buddhism this has happened in every country to which 
it spread, and Sri Lanka is no exception. 


The core doctrines of Buddhism, such as the Four Noble 
Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path, dependent arising, etc., often 
proved too abstruse and elevated for the ordinary populace to 
apply to their own religious lives. To satisfy their devotional 
and emotional needs, they required a system of outward acts, 
communally shared, by which they could express their 
devotion to the ideals represented by the Dhamma and absorb 
these ideals into the texture of their daily experience. 


While the specific forms of ritual and ceremony in Sri 
Lankan popular Buddhism doubtlessly evolved over the 
centuries, it seems likely that this devotional approach to the 
Dhamma has its roots in lay Buddhist practice even during 
the time of the Buddha himself. Devotion being the intimate 
inner side of religious worship, it must have had a place in 
early Buddhism. For Buddhism, devotion does not mean 
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submitting oneself to the will of a God or taking refuge in an 
external Saviour, but an ardent feeling of love and affection 
(pema) directed towards the Teacher who shows the way to 
freedom from suffering. Such an attitude inspires the devotee 
to follow the Master’s teaching faithfully and earnestly through 
all the hurdles that lie along the way to Nibbana. 


The Buddha often stressed the importance of saddha, faith 
or confidence in him as the Perfect Teacher and in his Teaching 
as the vehicle to liberation from the cycle of rebirth. 
Unshakeable confidence (aveccappasada) in the Triple Gem 
-—— the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha — is a mark of 
the noble disciple, while the Buddha once stated that those 
who have sufficient confidence in him, sufficient affection 
for him (saddhamatta, pemamatta) are bound for heaven. 
Many verses of the Theragatha and Therigatha, poems of the 
ancient monks and nuns, convey feelings of deep devotion 
and a high level of emotional elation. 


Although the canonical texts do not indicate that this 
devotional sensibility had yet come to expression in fully 
formed rituals, it seems plausible that simple ritualistic 
observances giving vent to feelings of devotion had already 
begun to take shape even during the Buddha’s lifetime. 
Certainly they would have done so shortly after the 
Parinibbana, as is amply demonstrated by the funeral rites 
themselves, according to the testimony of the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta. The Buddha also encouraged a devotional 
attitude when he recommended pilgrimages to the four places 
that can inspire a faithful devotee: the places where he was 
born, attained Enlightenment, preached the first sermon, and 
attained Parinibbana (D.1i, 140). 


. 


The Buddha did discourage the wrong kind of emotional 
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attachment to himself, as evidenced by the case of Vakkali 
Thera, who was reprimanded for his obsession with the beauty 
of the Buddha’s physical presence: his was a case of misplaced 
devotion (S.iii,119). Ritualistic observances also pose a danger 
that they might be misapprehended as ends in themselves 
instead of being employed as means for channelling the 
devotional emotions into the correct path. It is when they are 
wrongly practiced that they become impediments rather than 
aids to the spiritual life. It is to warn against this that the Buddha 
has categorized them, under the term silabbata-paramasa, as 
one of the ten fetters (samyojana) and one of the four types of 
clinging (upadana). Correctly observed, as means and not as 
ends, ritualistic practices can serve to generate wholesome 
states of mind, while certain other rituals collectively 
performed can serve as a means of strengthening the social 
solidarity among those who share the same spiritual ideals. 


Thus ceremonies and rituals, as external acts which 
complement inward contemplative exercises, cannot be called 
alien to or incompatible with canonical Buddhism. To the 
contrary, they are an integral part of the living tradition of all 
schools of Buddhism, including the Theravada. 


A ritual may be defined here as an outward act performed 
regularly and consistently in a context that confers upon it a 
religious significance not immediately evident in the act itself. 
A composite unity consisting of a number of subordinate 
ritualistic acts may be called a ceremony. Such observances 
have become inseparable from all organized religions. And 
owing to the fear, awe, and respect that characterize man’s 
religious psychology, such acts assume a solemnity and a 
sanctity of their own. 


Ritual acts undertaken and performed by the Buddhists of 
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Sri Lanka may be broadly classified under three heads: 


(i) Acts performed for the acquisition of merit (e.g., 
offerings made in the name of the Buddha) calculated to 
provide a basis for achieving Nibbana, release from the cycle 
of becoming (samsara); such acts of merit are, at the same 
time, expected to offer semi-temporal rewards of comfort and 
happiness here and in the heavenly worlds in future lives. These 
supplementary forms of religious activity have arisen out of a 
natural need to augment the more austere way followed by 
the world-renouncing disciples. 


(ii) Acts directed towards securing worldly prosperity and 
averting calamities through disease and unseen forces of evil, 
e.g., pirit chanting, bodhi-puja, etc. 


(iii) Those rituals that have been adopted from folk religion. 
Hence these are mainly semi-religious in character like the 
tovil ceremonies. They derive their power and authority 
primarily through the superhuman power of the Buddha and 
also through the hosts of spirits, who are, as it were, 
commanded by invoking the power of the Buddha or of the 
Three Refuges — the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha — as a 
whole. 

Almost all the religious activities that have a ceremonial 
and a ritualistic significance are regarded as acts for the 
acquisition of merit (Sinh.: pinkama, from Pali: punnakamma, 
Sanskrit: punyakarma). 


In this sense, all the religious activities of lay Buddhism 
can be explained as being oriented towards that end. 
Accordingly, the first two types of rituals basically have a 
merit-generating character and thereby receive religious 
sanction. 
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For instance, the idea of acquisition of merit through a 
religious act and its transference to the deities and soliciting 
their help has the scriptural sanction of the Maha-parinibbana 
Sutta itself (D.ii,88-89). 


Here the Buddha says that wise men, when residing in a 
particular area, first offer alms to religious recluses and then 
transfer the merits to the deities of the area, who help them in 
return. This seems to indicate the early beginning of adoring 
vatthu-devata or local deities in Buddhism. 


Merit (Pali: punna: Sinh.: pin) earned by the performance 
of a wholesome act is regarded as a sure way of obtaining a 
better life in the future. The performance of these is also a 
means of expiation in the sense that the meritorious deeds have 
the effect of countering and hindering the operation of 
unwholesome kamma previously acquired and inherited. Thus 
the range of merit is very wide. 


For the ordinary householder, Nibbana is a goal to be 
achieved through a gradual process of evolution extending over 
many lives, and therefore until he achieves that sublime state 
at some future date he continues to perform these acts in order 
to lead a happy life. All merit-generating rituals are performed 
mainly with this end in view. 


Initiation and Worship 


Buddhism lacks any ceremony or ritual of initiation or 
admission like the upanayana in Hinduism or baptism in 
Christianity. The traditional method of becoming a Buddhist 
is to repeat the formula of the Three Refuges (tisarana) and 
the Five Precepts (paficasila), when they are formally 
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administered by a Buddhist monk. The formula of refuge is as 
follows: 


Buddham saranam gacchami 
I go to the Buddha as my refuge. 


Dhammam saranam gacchami 
I go to the Dhamma as my refuge. 


Sangham saranam gacchami 
I go to the Sangha as my refuge. 


This avowal of confidence in the Triple Gem (tiratana) is 
repeated for a second time (e.g., dutiyampi Buddham 
saranam gacchami, etc.), and a third time (tatiyampi). Next, 
the convert repeats in the following manner the Five Precepts 
which are meant to regulate his moral life: 


(1) Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 
I undertake the precept to abstain from destroying life 


(2) Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 
I undertake the precept to abstain from taking things not 
given. 


(3) Kamesu micchacara veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 
I undertake the precept to abstain from sexual misconduct. 


(4) Musavada veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. | 
undertake the precept to abstain from false speech. 


(5) Suramerayamajjapamadatthana veramani sikkha 
padam samadiyami. 

J undertake the precept to abstain from taking distilled and 
fermented liquors that cause intoxication and heedlessness. 
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By this method a hitherto non-Buddhist lay person becomes 
a lay disciple (upasaka) of the Buddha. It has to be noted here 
that what is meant by taking refuge in the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, and the Sangha is the placing of confidence in the 
attainments of the Buddha as a Teacher and in the efficacy of 
the Dhamma as a reliable means to liberation. The term 
“Sangha” here refers to the Ariya Sangha, comprising the 
four pairs of noble ones, i.e., the four practicing for the fruits 
and the four established in the fruits (cattari purisayugani 
attha purisa-puggala). In this ceremony of initiation there is 
no recognition of salvation through the grace of a god or 
saviour as in theistic religions. One goes for refuge as a way 
of expressing one’s determination to follow the Buddha’s path 
to liberation, but one must also realize that the task of walking 
the path is one’s own responsibility. 


Personal Worship 


For the adherent of Buddhism, the ritual of worship is 
essentially a respectful recognition of the greatness of the 
Buddha as a spiritual teacher. The ritual also implies an 
expression of gratitude to the Buddha for having discovered 
and revealed to humankind the path leading out of the mass of 
worldly suffering. Both these factors in combination make this 
ritual an expression of devotion as well. 


The most common daily ritual of the Buddhist is that of 
personal worship, which many devout Buddhists perform daily 
in their homes. On the communal level the ritual is observed 
on the poya days at a temple or a monastery. 


A distinction may be made between simple respectful 
salutation (panama or panamana) and the ritualistic worship 
(vandana) accompanied by offerings of increasing complexity 
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including food, drink, and clothing. The former type is only 
an expression of respect and reverence as when a person clasps 
his hands in the gesture of worship in front of a religious 
symbol (e.g., a Buddha-statue, a Bodhi-tree, a dagaba, etc.) 
and recites a simple phrase like the well-known Namo tassa 
formula (see below); nowadays the term sadhu has become 
quite popular with the Sinhala Buddhists for this purpose. 


In the ritualistic form of worship the articles of offering 
(mainly flowers) are first respectfully placed on the altar in 
front of a statue of the Buddha or a dagaba or any other place 
of religious significance where such worship is performed. 
Next, the devotee clasps his hands in the gesture of worship 
(anjali-karna) and solemnly recites various stanzas and 
formulas, thereby making the offerings formally valid. Every 
act of Buddhist worship begins with the well-known formula 
_ of homage to the Buddha, Namo tassa bhagavato arahato 
sammasambuddhassa (“Let my obeisance be to the Blessed 
One, the Honorable One, the Fully Enlightened One”), which 
is repeated thrice. This is followed by the Refuge formula and 
the Five Precepts given earlier. 


When visiting the temple the object of worship that ranks 
first is the dagaba enshrining the bone-relics of the Buddha. 
There are three categories of worshipful objects: (i) bodily 
relics, consisting of the bones collected after cremation 
(saririka); (ii) those articles the Buddha used, e.g., the alms- 
bowl, Bodhi-tree, etc. (paribhogika); and (iii) those memorials 
that have been erected on his account as a mark of 
remembrance (uddesika), e.g., images, paintings, etc. The 
devotee is expected to worship these in due order, reciting the 
appropriate stanzas and making at least an offering of a few 
flowers. 
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An important aspect of the worship of the dagaba and the 
Bodhi-tree is the custom of circumambulation (padakkhina) 
as a mark of respect. Usually three rounds are done, always 
keeping the object of worship to the right side and with the 
hands clasped together in adoration. The worship of the dagaba 
or stupa is an important merit-acquiring act of devotional 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka as also in other Buddhist lands. 


The most important item that comes within the uddesika 
kind of sacred object is the Buddha-image, which is found in 
every temple in its image-house (viharage). 


In addition to the central image or images, the inside walls 
of the temple — and sometimes the ceiling as well — are 
covered with paintings depicting events from the Buddha’s 
life, as well as from his past lives as a Bodhisatta, recorded in 
the Jataka stories. 


Group Worship 


Collective worship of the Buddha is generally performed 
in a public place of worship so that anyone who wishes may 
participate: in a temple before the shrine room, at a dagaba, a 
Bodhi-tree, or any other such place. The devotees stand in a 
row in front of the place of worship and pass the items of 
offering from hand to hand towards the shrine room, dagaba, 
or the Bodhi-tree. These offerings usually consist of bowls or 
vases of flowers, incense, joss sticks, beverages, fruit drinks, 
medicinal items, oil-lamps, etc. Here no distinction of age, 
position, or sex is observed. All participate in a common act 
of merit (pinkama). A bhikkhu or a number of bhikkhus may 
sometimes head the line. 


The commonest of the Buddha-pija is the one performed 
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in the evening, around 6 p.m., known as the gilampasa 
Buddha-pija or the Buddha-offering consisting of 
medicaments and beverages. If the Buddha-piija is done in 
the morning it would be one consisting of milk-rice (kiri- 
ahara) or any other item of food suitable for breakfast. The 
mid-day food (dana) also may be offered in this manner. The 
mid-day meal is offered to the Buddha when lay people bring 
food to the monastery to offer as alms to the bhikkhus. First, 
under the guidance of a bhikkhu, they perform the offering to 
the Buddha, who is represented symbolically by relics and an 
image; thereafter the food is offered to the resident bhikkhus. 
It is the established tradition that in whatever circumstances 
alms are offered to the bhikkhus, the first portions are offered 
to the Buddha beforehand. 


Once the offerings are placed in the appropriate place, lamps 
lit, and incense burnt, stanzas are recited for each kind of 
offering made so that the offerings become valid. This is done 
by a bhikkhu who first administers the Refuges and Precepts 
(explained earlier) and then recites the relevant stanzas (in 
Pali) aloud, while the other participants, with their hands 
clasped in adoration, repeat them in chorus after the bhikkhu. 
Sometimes this kind of public Buddha-piija is accompanied 
by drumming and horns, called hevisi-puja or offering of 
music, which usually accompanies many Buddhist functions. 
As the final item of the programme, one of the participating 
bhikkhus delivers a short sermon explaining the significance 
of the occasion. 


It may also be mentioned here that this kind of public puja 
is performed as a general act of merit-acquisition on religiously 
important days such as the full-moon days or in remembrance 
of important dead personages. In the latter case the ritual is 
held on the death anniversary of the person concerned. It is 
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believed that the dead person can partake of the merits 
transferred to him (pattidana) from his new existence and 
thereby obtain relief from any unfortunate realm in which he 
might have been born. If the ritual is performed for such a 
purpose, the participating monk would specially mention this 
fact and transfer the merits earned. 


Whatever be the purpose for which the ceremony is held, 
the concluding part is marked by certain features which are of 
further interest. One is the usual practice of the transference 
of merit to all beings, including gods and spirits, by reciting 
the appropriate stanzas. Another is the general aspiration 
(patthana) that the participants make to the effect that by the 
merits earned from the ritual they may not be born into the 
company of foolish and unworthy friends but into the company 
of wise and virtuous men until they attain Nibbana. They also 
do not fail to add the final attainment of Nibbana to this list 
(idam me punnam Aasavakkhayavaham hotu: “May this 
merit bring about the extinction of defilements in me’’). 


Another kind of Buddha-pija is the one regularly done in 
temples and Buddhist devalayas. It is the daily offering of 
food and drink (murutan puja) made to the Buddha by the 
temple authorities. At the Dalada Maligawa (Temple of the 
Tooth) in Kandy and the Sri Mahabodhi at Anuradhapura 
offerings of this kind are made on a solemn and grand scale. 
These two places assume this significance because they are 
the two most deeply venerated sacred places for the Buddhists 
of Sri Lanka. The breakfast, noon meal, and the evening drinks 
are all offered regularly at fixed hours accompanied by 
drumming and horn playing (tevava). Often, the public also 
make their own offerings. 


Another important Buddhist ritual is the honoring of the 
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Buddha with what appears to be a relic of the musical 
performance held in order to revere and pay homage to the 
sacred memory of the Master. The historical beginning of this 
form of worship can be traced as far back as the time of the 
Buddha. A passage in the Maha-parinibbana Sutta (D.1i, 159) 
records that after his passing away, while the body of the 
Buddha was lying in state for seven days at Kusinara in the 
capital of the Mallas, complete musical performances inclusive 
of dance, song, and orchestration (nacca, gita, vadita) were 
held in his honor. This undoubtedly was an unreserved 
expression by the lay patrons of their deep veneration for the 
Master. Of this kind of offering, all that seems to have survived 
is drumming and some light dancing engaged in by the 
drummers themselves to the drum-beat and horns. In Sri Lanka 
the ritual is performed by the professionals belonging to the 
drummer (berava) caste and as an offering it is popularly 
known as sabda-puja or the “offering of sound.” 


This orchestration is collectively called hevisi and usually 
consists of two drums (called davul), a twin-drum with one 
face for each and turned upwards (surappattuwa or 
tammattama), and a horn-like instrument called horanava 
referred to earlier. Drumming of this type, with a bigger number 
of drummers, is an essential part of Buddhist processions as 
well. This kind of drumming also takes place at other Buddhist 
ceremonies, such as pirit chanting and alms-giving, to be 
described below. Atimportant temples where offerings of food 
are made to the Buddha and the deities at meal times, 
drumming is performed to coincide with the offering and 
continues until the ritual of offering is over. This kind of regular 
service is known as tevava. The ritual may also be held on 
Poya days, especially the full-moon day, in temples as a special 
offering to the Buddha. 
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The Bodhi-Puja 


The veneration of the Bodhi-tree (pipal tree: ficus religiosa) 
has been a popular and a widespread ritual in Sri Lanka from 
the time a sapling of the original Bodhi-tree at Buddhagaya 
(under which the Buddha attained Enlightenment) was brought 
from India by the Theri Sanghamitta and planted at 
Anuradhapura during the reign of King Devanampiya Tissa 
in the third century B.C. Since then a Bodhi-tree has become 
a necessary feature of every Buddhist temple in the island. 


The tree became a symbol representing the Buddha as well. 
This symbolism was confirmed by the Buddha himself when 
he recommended the planting of the Ananda Bodhi-tree at 
Jetavana for worship and offerings during his absence (see 
J.iv,228f.). Further, the place where the Buddha attained 
Enlightenment is mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four 
places of pilgrimage that should cause serene joy in the minds 
of the faithful (D.ii,140). The ceremony is still as popular and 
meaningful as at the beginning. It is natural that this should be 
so, for the veneration of the tree fulfills the emotional and 
devotional needs of the pious heart in the same way as does 
the veneration of the Buddha-image and, to a lesser extent, of 
the dagaba. 


The main center of devotion in Sri Lanka today is, of course, 
the ancient tree at Anuradhapura, which, in addition to its 
religious significance, has a historical importance as well. As 
the oldest historical tree in the world, it has survived for over 
2,200 years, even when the city of Anuradhapura was 
devastated by foreign enemies. Today it is one of the most 
sacred and popular places of pilgrimage in the island. The tree 
itself is very well guarded, the most recent protection being a 
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gold-plated railing around the base (ranvata). Ordinarily, 
pilgrims are not allowed to go near the foot of the tree in the 
upper terrace. They have to worship and make their offerings 
on altars provided on the lower terrace so that no damage is 
done to the tree by the multitude that throng there. The place 
is closely guarded by those entrusted with its upkeep and 
protection, while the daily rituals of cleaning the place, 
watering the tree, making offerings, etc., are performed by 
bhikkhus and laymen entrusted with the work. 


Thus this tree today receives worship and respect as a 
symbol of the Buddha himself, a tradition which, as stated 
earlier, could be traced back to the Ananda Bodhi-tree at 
Jetavana of the Buddha’s own time. 


Another popular ritual connected with the Bodhi-tree is the 
lighting of coconut-oil lamps as an offering (pahan-puja), 
especially to avert the evil influence of inauspicious planetary 
conjunctions. When a person passes through a troublesome 
period in life he may get his horoscope read by an astrologer 
in order to discover whether he is under bad planetary 
influences. If so, one of the recommendations would invariably 
be a bodhi-piija, one important item of which would be the 
lighting of a specific number of coconut-oil lamps around a 
Bodhi-tree in a temple. The other aspects of this ritual consist 
of the offering of flowers, milk-rice, fruits, betel, medicinal 
oils, camphor, and coins. 


Another part of the ritual is the hanging of flags on the 
branches of the tree in the expectation of getting one’s wishes 
fulfilled. 


Bathing the tree with scented water is also a necessary part 
of the ritual. So is the burning of incense, camphor, etc. Once 
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all these offerings have been completed, the performers would 
circumambulate the tree once or thrice reciting an appropriate 
stanza. 


The ritual is concluded by the usual transference of merit 
to the deities that protect the Buddha’s Dispensation. 


Poya Days (Full Moon Days) 


In their religious observances the Sri Lankan Buddhists have 
adopted from Indian tradition the use of the lunar calendar. 
The four phases of the moon are the pre-new-moon day, when 
the moon is totally invisible, the half-moon of the waxing 
fortnight, the full moon, and the half-moon of the waning 
fortnight. Owing to the moon’s fullness of size as well as its 
effulgence, the full-moon day is treated as the most auspicious 
of the four phases. Hence the most important religious 
observances are held on full-moon days and the lesser ones in 
conjunction with the other phases. In the Buddhist calendar, 
the full moon, as the acme of the waxing process, is regarded 
as the culmination of the month and accordingly the period 
between two full moons is one lunar month. 


The religious observance days are called poya days. The 
Sinhala term poya is derived from the Pali and Sanskrit form 
uposatha (from upa + vas: to fast) primarily signifying “fast 
day.” Fasting on this day was a pre-Buddhist practice among 
the religious sects of ancient India, While the monks use the 
monthly moonless day (called amavaka in Sinhala) and the 
full-moon day for their confessional ritual and communal 
recitation of the code of discipline (Patimokkha), the lay 
devotees observe the day by visiting temples for worship and 
also by taking upon themselves the observance of the Eight 
Precepts. 
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A practicing Buddhist observes the poya day by visiting a 
temple for the rituals of worship and, often, by undertaking 
the Eight Precepts. 


The Eight Precepts include the Five Precepts (see pp.95), 
with the third changed to abstinence from unchastity, and the 
following three additional rules: 


(6) to abstain from solid food after mid-day; 


(7) to abstain from dancing, singing, music, and improper 
shows, and from ornamenting the body with garlands, scents, 
unguents, etc.; 


(8) to abstain from the use of high and luxurious beds and 
seats. 


If one decides to observe the Eight Precepts, one would 
wake up early, bathe and clad oneself in clean white garments, 
and go to the nearest temple. The incumbent monk administers 
the precepts to the entire group assembled for the purpose. 
Thereafter they would spend the day according to a set 
timetable which would include sermons, pujas, periods of 
meditation, and Dhamma discussions. At meditation centers 
there will be more periods of meditation and fewer sermons 
and pujas. The observance of the Eight Precepts is a ritualistic 
practice of moral discipline quite popular among the Sinhala 
Buddhists. While the Five Precepts serve as the moral base 
for ordinary people, the Eight Precepts point to a higher level 
of training aimed at advancement along the path of liberation. 
The popular practice is to observe them on full-moon days, 
and, among a few devout lay Buddhists, on the other phases 
of the moon as well. 
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The poya observance, which is as old as Buddhism itself, 
has been followed by the Sinhala Buddhists up to the present 
day, even after the Christian calendar came to be used for 
secular matters. Owing to its significance in the religious life 
of the local Buddhists, all the full-moon days have been 
declared public holidays by the government. 


Another noteworthy fact about this day is that every full- 
moon poya has assumed some ritualistic significance in one 
way or other. 


The first and the foremost of the poya holy days is the full- 
moon day of Vesak (May), commemorating the birth, 
Enlightenment, and passing away of the Buddha. The 
significance of Vesak is further heightened for the Sinhala 
Buddhists, as Sri Lankan tradition holds that it was on the 
Vesak Poya Day, in the eighth year after his Enlightenment, 
that the Buddha paid his third visit to Sri Lanka, journeying to 
Kelaniya on the invitation of the Naga King Maniakkhika 
(Mhv. i,72ff.). Consequently, Kelaniya has become a very 
popular place of worship and pilgrimage, the center of worship 
there being the celebrated dagaba, enshrining the gem-set 
throne offered to the Buddha by the Nagas (dragons). An 
annual procession is held there to commemorate the event. 
Today, this ritual has become so popular and elaborate that 
the annual Vesak festival commemorating the birth, 
Enlightenment, and Parinibbana of the Buddha has become 
more or less a festival of lights. 


Vesak lanterns of various kinds and shapes are lit in 
Buddhist homes on this day. Pandals well illuminated with 
multi-colored electric bulbs, depicting various scenes from the 
Master’s life and from the Jataka stories, also constitute a type 
of light offering to the Buddha. 
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Both in importance and in temporal sequence, the next 
significant poya is the full-moon of Poson (June), which is 
specially noteworthy to the Sri Lankan Buddhists as the day 
on which Emperor Asoka’s son, the Arahant Mahinda, 
officially introduced Buddhism to the island in the 3rd century 
B.C. Accordingly, in addition to the normal ritualistic 
observances undertaken on a poya day, on Poson day devotees 
flock to Anuradhapura, the ancient capital city of the country, 
for it was there that Arahant Mahinda converted the then ruler, 
King Devanampiya Tissa, and his court to Buddhism, thereby 
setting in motion a series of events that finally made Sri Lanka 
the home of Theravada Buddhism. Even today, on Poson Poya, 
Anuradhapura becomes the center of Buddhist activity. 
Mihintale, the spot where the momentous encounter between 
the Elder and the King took place, accordingly receives the 
reverential attention of the devotees. The two rituals of 
pilgrimage and the observance of the Eight Precepts are 
combined here. Processions commemorative of the event, 
referred to as Mihundu Peraheras, are held in various parts of 
the country. 


The next poya is Esala (July), which commemorates several 
significant events in the history of Buddhism. The most 
prominent of these is the Buddha’s preaching of his First 
Sermon, the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, to the five 
ascetics at the Deer Park, near Benares, thereby inaugurating 
his public ministry. The other noteworthy events connected 
with this day include the conception of the Bodhisatta in the 
womb of Queen MAya, his Great Renunciation, the 
performance of the Twin Miracle (yamaka-patihariya), and 
his preaching the Abhidhamma for the first time in the 
Tavatimsa heaven. An additional factor that enhances the value 
of this poya to Sri Lanka is the first local ordination of a Sri 
Lankan, when Prince Arittha, the nephew of the king, entered 
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the Order at Anuradhapura, under Arahant Mahinda, following 
the introduction of Buddhism. On this day there also took place 
the laying of the foundation for the celebrated dagaba, the 
Mahathupa or the Ruwanvelisaya and also its enshrinement 
of relics by King Dutugemunu. It is owing to the combination 
of all these events that the Sinhala Buddhists fittingly observe 
the day ceremonially by holding Esala festivals throughout 
the island, giving pride of place to the internationally famous 
Kandy Esala Perahera. 


Esala Poya assumes prominence for yet another ritual of 
the Sri Lankan Buddhists. This is the annual rains retreat of 
the monks, Vassa, which commences on the day following 
the Esala full moon. 


On the next poya day, Nikini (August), those monks who 
failed to commence the normal Vassa on the day following 
Esala Poya, are allowed to enter the “late Vassa.” 


The poya that follows Nikini is Binara (September), which 
assumes solemnity as marking the inauguration of the Order 
of Bhikkhunis (nuns) with the ordination of Queen Maha 
pajapati and her retinue. 


Next follows the Vap Poya (October), which concludes 
the final month of the three-month rains retreat. During the 
following month kathina robes are offered to the monks who 
have duly completed the Vassa. The high esteem in which 
this ritual is held by the Sinhala Buddhists may be gauged 
from the fact that the month is popularly referred to as the 
“month of robes”. 


The November full moon, called IL, signifies the terminal 
point for the Kathina ritual. It is also the day for 
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commemorating such events as the despatch of the first sixty 
disciples by the Buddha on missionary work, the prospective 
Buddha Metteyya being declared a sure Buddha-to-be by 
Gotama Buddha, and the passing away of the Arahant 
Sariputta, the Buddha’s foremost disciple. 


The Unduwap Poya that follows in December is of great 
moment to Sri Lanka as commemorating two memorable 
events connected with the visit of Theri Sanghamitta, sister of 
Arahant Mahinda, from India in the third century B.C. 
(Mhv.iv,18-19). The first of these events was the arrival at 
Anuradhapura of a sapling of the sacred Bodhi-tree at 
Buddhagaya, brought to Sri Lanka by Sanghamitta. The 
planting of this tree is the origin of the Bodhi-pija in the 
country. The other memorable event commemorated by this 
poya is the establishment of the Order of Nuns (bhikkhuni- 
sasana) in Sri Lanka by the Theri Sanghamitta when she 
ordained Queen Anula and her entourage of 500 women at 
Anuradhapura. Records indicate that the Bhikkhuni Sangha 
thus established flourished during the Anuradhapura period 
(third century B.C. to eleventh century A.C.), but disappeared 
after the decline of that kingdom. Historical records are silent 
as to the reasons for its extinction, but they do report how the 
Sinhala Bhikkhuni Sangha helped in the establishment of the 
Order of Nuns in China. In the 5th century a group of Sinhala 
nuns headed by the Bhikkhuni Devasara went to China to 
confer higher ordination there and the Bhikkhuni Sangha thus 
established survives there to this day. The Sinhala Buddhists 
commemorate this poya day with peraheras, observance of 
the Eight Precepts, and meetings. 


Next follows the Durutu Poya (January) when the Sinhala 
Buddhists commemorate the first visit of the Buddha to the 
island, According to the Mahavamsa, nine months after his 
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Enlightenment, the Buddha visited present Mahiyangana in 
the Badulla District, where stands the dagaba by that name 
enshrining the Buddha’s hair relics and the collar bone 
(Mhv.i,197). The Buddhists remember the event by holding 
an annual perahera. This much-venerated dagaba is also of 
consequence as the first edifice of this type to be constructed 
here, originating the ritual of dagaba worship in Sri Lanka. 


The poya that follows, Navam Poya (February), celebrates 
the Buddha’s appointment of the two Arahants, Sariputta and 
Moggallana, as his two chief disciples. It also marks the 
Buddha’s decision to attain Parinibbana in three months’ 
time. 


The Medin Poya in March is hallowed by the Buddha’s 
first visit to his parental home after his Enlightenment, during 
which he ordained the princes Rahula, Nanda, and many others 
as monks. 


The month that follows is called Bak (pronounced like 
“buck’”’), which corresponds to April. In this month it is not 
the full-moon day but the new-moon day that invites attention 
as signalizing the Buddha’s second visit to Sri Lanka, when 
he visited Nagadipa on the day preceding the new-moon day 
(amavaka: Mhv.i,47) in the fifth year after his Enlightenment. 


The above brief account of the twelve poya days 
demonstrates how the poya day has become intimately 
connected with the life of the Buddha and consequently with 
the principal events of early Buddhist history. The Sri Lankan 
Buddhists, quite accustomed as they are to commemorate such 
events with rituals and ceremonies in full measure, have 
maintained these traditions up to the present. 
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The Pirit Ceremony 


Pirit (or paritta) is a collective term designating a set of 
protective chants or runes sanctioned by the Buddha for the 
use of both laymen and bhikkhus. Pirit-chanting is a very 
popular ceremony among the Buddhists of Sri Lanka. As the 
term itself implies it means a safety rune (paritta = protection), 
the ceremonial recital of which is regarded as capable of 
warding off all forms of evil and danger (vipatti), including 
disease, the evil influence of the planets, evil spirits, etc. 


In the domestic and social life of the Sri Lankan Buddhist 
no important function can be considered complete without this 
ceremony. However, the ceremony may vary from the simple 
to the highly elaborate, depending on the occasion and the 
status of the sponsor. 


The essence of the pirit ceremony consists in the ritualistic 
chanting of certain Pali texts selected from the canonical 
scriptures. These extracts are found collected and arranged in 
a particular order in the Book of Parittas, or Pirit-Pota, known 
in Pali as Catubhanavara. It contains 27 extracts, including 
such suttas as the Ratana, Mangala, Metta, Atanatiya, etc. 


The use of protective spells — variously known as paritta, 
rakkha, mantra, dharani, kavaca, etc. — against various 
dangers has been a common practice among the Indians from 
very early times. The Buddha himself is said to have adopted 
the practice on several occasions. The public recitation of the 
Ratana Sutta at Vesali is the best known instance. The 
Khandha Paritta, Atanatiya Sutta, and the Metta Sutta are 
some parittas that have received the sanction of the Buddha 
himself. As the parittas generally embody statements of truth 
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as taught in Buddhism their recitation is regarded as an 
“asseveration of truth” (saccakiriya) whereby evil can be 
averted. The Ratana Sutta is a good example of this kind of 
paritta. It draws its power by wishing the listeners safety after 
affirming the excellent qualities of the Three Gems of 
Buddhism — the Buddha, Dhamma, and the Sangha. The 
power of virtue (sila) contained in the Mangala Sutta and the 
power of loving kindness (metta) contained in the Metta Sutta 
are two other aspects that make pirit effective. 


The power of the sound waves resulting from the sonorous 
and rhythmic recitation and also from particular combinations 
of certain letters and syllables also play a part in exercising 
this beneficial influence. The vibrating sound waves produced 
by the sonorous and mellifluous chanting adds to the effect of 
the truths enunciated. The ceremonial recitation with various 
ritualistic observances (discussed below) and with the presence 
of the Triple Gem in the form of the relic casket representing 
the Buddha, the Pirit-Pota representing the Dhamma, and the 
reciting bhikkhus representing the Sangha, are additional 
factors that are regarded as increasing the efficacy of pirit 
chanting. 


Among the laity of Burma and of Sri Lanka the book of 
parittas is more widely known than any other Pali book. Any 
Buddhist, educated or not, knows what it is and holds it in 
honor and respect. 


The simplest form of the pirit ceremony is held when what 
is called the mahapirita (great or major pirit) — the Mangala, 
Ratana, and Metta Suttas and a few benedictory stanzas — 
is chanted by a few monks, usually three or four, three times 
with a break in between. The three times may consist of the 
morning and evening of one day and the morning of the 
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following day, or the evening of one day and the following 
morning and evening. The monks are conducted to the 
particular household and the chanting takes place in any room 
of the house according to choice. 


The monks sit around a table on which a clean white cloth 
is spread and flowers and puffed rice are strewn. A pot of 
filtered water is also placed in the center of the table and one 
end of a ball of three-stranded thread is twisted around it. The 
thread then passes through the hands of the reciting monks 
and is next held by the person or the persons on whose behalf 
the chanting is being done. These would be seated on a mat on 
the ground in front of the reciting monks. The water in the 
pot, designated pirit-water (pirit-pan), and the sacred thread 
(pirit-nula), become sanctified through the chanting and are 
used thereafter as a protection against evil. The thread is used 
by tying a piece around the arm or the wrist, and the water by 
drinking it or sprinkling it, according to requirements. In the 
simplest form, the ceremony is called varu-pirita or vel-pirita 
(varu or vel in Sinhala meaning half-day session) as the 
ceremony is confined only to a portion of the day and only the 
mahapirita is chanted. 


But the full-fledged pirit ceremony is a much more elaborate 
ritual. This also has two main forms — one lasting for one 
whole night and the other for one week or even longer. The 
former is the more usual form as a domestic ceremony while 
the latter is held on special occasions, especially for public 
purposes. Whatever the form may be, when this kind of 
chanting is undertaken, a special pavilion called the pirit 
mandapaya is constructed for the purpose. If the ceremony is 
to be performed in a private home, this pavilion is put up ina 
central room of the house. Generally it would measure about 
twelve by twelve feet and is gaily decorated with tissue paper, 
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tinsel, etc. Its roof is covered with a white canopy from which 
are hung small cuttings of arecanut flowers, betel twigs, tender 
twigs of the iron-wood (na) tree, etc. Two water pots on which 
opened coconut racemes are kept are placed on either side of 
the entrance. Two lighted coconut-oil lamps are also placed 
upon the coconut racemes. 


In the center of the pavilion is a table (usually a round one) 
on which a clean white cloth is spread. Upon it are strewn 
puffed rice (vilanda), broken rice (sun-sal), white mustard 
(sudu-aba), jasmine buds (saman kakulu), and panic grass 
(itana). These five varieties, known as lada-pas-mal, are 
regarded as having a sanctifying and purifying power in 
combination and are hence used for ritualistic purposes at 
Buddhist ceremonies. In the center of the table is the filtered 
water pot around which the three-stranded sacred thread is 
twisted. This thread is drawn round the interior of the pavilion 
and when the chanting commences it is held by the chanting 
monks and given over to be held by the person or persons for 
whose benefit the ceremony is held. A palm-leaf copy of the 
Pirit-Pota, regarded as more sanctified than the printed one, 
occupies a significant place on the table, representing the 
Dhamma, the second member of the Buddhist Trinity. The 
other important item that is brought inside the pavilion is the 
casket containing the bone-relics of the Buddha (dhatu- 
karanduwa), representing the Buddha. This is placed on a 
separate decorated table on a side within the pavilion. 


In the seating arrangement for the monks, two chairs, 
centrally placed near the table, are referred to as yuga-asana 
or “seats for the duel.” During a greater part of the all-night 
recital, two monks occupying these two seats continue the 
chanting, taking it in relays, instead of the full assembly. A 
post called indra-khila or raja-gaha is planted securely and 
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fastened between these twin chairs. This post, resembling a 
mace in more ways than one, is attractively decorated and 
serves as a symbol of authority and protection for the officiating 
monks. This is generally erected only when the ceremony lasts 
for a week (sati pirita) or longer. 


Even when the ceremony is held in a private home, the 
temple is inevitably connected with every stage of the ritual. 
The temple authorities are responsible for assigning the 
required number of monks. On the evening of the day on which 
the chanting takes place, a few members from the particular 
household go to the temple in order to conduct the monks. 
The monks would come in a procession in single file in order 
of seniority, attended by drumming. At the head of the 
procession is carried the relic casket, borne on the head of a 
layman, under an umbrella or a canopy. The beating of drums 
continues throughout. As the monks enter the home, a layman 
washes their feet while another wipes them. They walk to the 
pavilion on a carpet of white cloth (pavada) and take their 
seats around the table. The relic casket, Pirit-Pota, and the 
bhikkhus thus come together, representing the Triple Gem, 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, respectively. 


Before the commencement of the ceremony proper, the 
usual time of which is around 9 p.m., the monks are welcomed 
and requested to perform the ceremony by being offered a 
tray in which betel leaves, arecanut, cardamons, nutmeg, etc., 
are nicely arranged, the ingredients being those taken for the 
chew of betel. This invitation is usually extended by the chief 
householder if it is in a private home. Otherwise some leading 
lay devotee would do it. One of the senior monks present would 
accept the invitation on behalf of the entire Sangha and, in 
order to make the invitation formally valid, he would get the 
lay devotee to repeat after him the following Pali stanza 
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requesting the monks to begin the ceremony: 


Vipattipatibahaya - sabbasampattisiddhiya 
Sabbadukkhavinasaya - parittam brutha uttamam 


“Please recite the noble pirit for the avoidance of all 
misfortune, for the attainment of all success, and for the 
destruction of all suffering.” 


Next he would explain the significance of the occasion in a 
short address. This is followed by ceremonial drumming 
(magulbera vadana), as a ritualistic preamble to the 
ceremony, serving both as an invitation to the gods and an 
offering of sound (sadda-puija). The monks too commence 
the chanting by reciting a stanza that invites all the divine 
beings of the universe to the ceremony: 


Samanta cakkavalesu - Atragacchantu devata 
Saddhammam Munirajassa-Sunantu saggamokkhadam 


“May the divine beings of the entire universe come here to 
hear the good doctrine of the King of Sages that confers both 
heavenly happiness and the freedom of Nibbana.” 


From the commencement of the chanting until its conclusion 
the following morning, the pavilion is not vacated. The 
mahapirita (explained earlier), with which the chanting 
begins, is chanted in a rhythmic manner by all the monks, 
numbering about ten or twelve, seated in order of seniority. 
The rest of the discourses are chanted by two or four monks. 
The ceremony is concluded the following morning with the 
recital, once again, of the mahapirita at which ceremonial 
drumming takes place once more. This drumming is also 
performed at the recital of important discourses like the 
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Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta and the Atanatiya Sutta. 
Once the chanting is concluded, convenient lengths of the 
thread, sanctified by the chanting, are snapped off and tied 
around the wrists or the arms of those assembled. A little of 
the sanctified water is given to everyone for drinking. 


When the ceremony continues for several days (e.g., one 
week: sati-pirita), the chanting must continue night and day 
without a break. When the set of suttas constituting pirit is 
completed, chanting is recommenced from the beginning and 
in this manner they are recited over and over again until the 
session is concluded. Both to begin and to end the session, the 
mahapirita is recited in chorus by all the monks on each day 
at sunrise and sunset. 


The recital of the Jayamangala Gatha, a set of eight 
benedictory stanzas extolling the virtues of the Buddha, may 
also be cited as a popular custom partly related to the chanting 
of pirit. This is usually done on important occasions like a 
marriage ceremony, when setting out on an important journey, 
or when inaugurating any venture of significance. This custom 
is inevitably observed at what is called the Poruva ceremony 
when, after a couple to be married ascends a small decorated 
platform (poruva), they are blessed for future prosperity. The 
recital is usually done by an elderly person who, for the 
occasion, assumes the position of an officiating priest. At 
public functions a bevy of young girls clad in white uniforms 
also do the recital. The contents of the stanzas recited clearly 
show that the ritual is intended to bring happiness and 
prosperity to the persons concerned or the successful 
completion of the project. Accordingly these verses have come 
to be called “the stanzas of success and prosperity,” 
Jayamangala Gatha, and have become quite popular among 
all sections of the Buddhists. 
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These stanzas are regarded as efficacious because they relate 
eight occasions, each based on a beautiful story, when the 
Buddha triumphed over his powerful opponents. 


The chanting of what is called set-pirit by a few bhikkhus 
at the inauguration of new ventures or at receptions and 
farewells to important public personages has also become quite 
common. The chanting usually consists of a sutta like the 
Mangala, Ratana, or Metta Sutta, and a few benedictory 
stanzas. Set-pirit is broadcast by the Sri Lanka Broadcasting 
Corporation every morning as the first item of its programme. 


The Almsgiving 


The ceremony of pirit-chanting is very often accompanied 
by another important ceremony, that of almsgiving. It is 
generally known as sanghika-dana, meaning “the alms given 
to the community of monks.” Such a ceremonial almsgiving 
is often preceded by an all-night pirit ceremony. Even 
otherwise this ceremony too is usually performed on important 
occasions in the same way as the pirit ceremony, associated 
with such events as house-warming, setting out on a long 
journey, a marriage, birth, or death anniversaries, and so forth. 


At least four monks who have obtained higher ordination 
(upasampada) must participate for the dana to become valid 
as a full-fledged sanghika-dana. Such danas were held even 
during the Buddha’s time, the Buddha himself participating 
in very many of them. 

Of the many items of offering that dana or the act of 
generosity could include, food is usually regarded as the most 
important and the formal meal offering accordingly is done 
with much ceremony and ritual. The monks are conducted 
from the temple in procession with drumming as in the case 
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of pirit. A layman leads the procession, with the relic casket 
(dhatu-karanduva), representing the Buddha, borne on his 
head under an umbrella or canopy. As they approach the 
particular household they are received by the host. As the 
monks step into the house, one person washes their feet, while 
another wipes them. This part of the ceremony is the same as 
in the case of the pirit ceremony. The monks are then 
conducted to the cushioned seats arranged on the floor against 
the wall. Alms are first offered to the Buddha in a separate 
bowl, and are placed on a separate table on which the relic 
casket, containing a bone-relic of the Buddha, has been set. 
All the items of food are served in plates and placed on mats 
or low tables before the seated monks. A senior monk 
administers the Three Refuges and the Five Precepts to the 
assembled gathering, as this has become the established custom 
with which any Buddhist function commences. After he has 
given a short address on the significance of the occasion, the 
food is formally presented by getting the chief householder to 
repeat a Pali statement: imam bhikkham saparikkharam 
bhikkhusanghassa dema (“These alms, along with other 
requisites, we offer to the whole community of monks”). Next, 
the food is served and once the monks have finished eating 
the other requisites (parikkhara), referred to in the statement 
quoted, are also offered. 


The most important item among these offerings is what is 
traditionally known as “the eight monastic requisites” (ata- 
pirikara): the alms-bowl, three robes, belt, razor, water- 
strainer, and sewing needle. This offering is regarded as 
especially meritorious. As it is an expensive item and therefore 
difficult to offer to all the monks, generally one ata-pirikara 
is offered to the chief monk and other items such as books, 
towels, pillow-cases, umbrellas, etc., are presented to the other 
monks. 
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Once this is over, another monk administers what is called 
punfanumodana or “thanks-giving” wherein all those who 
were connected with the ceremony are requested to partake of 
the merits (pufifia) for their future good. The participants are 
also called upon to transfer the merits they have thus acquired 
for the well-being of their dead kinsmen and friends as well as 
for the sustenance of beings in the deva worlds, i.e., the deities, 
who are expected to protect the donors out of gratitude. The 
relic casket and the monks are conducted back to the temple 
in the same manner as they were brought and the proceedings 
are concluded. 


A related ritual that cannot be ignored as regards the 
ceremony of almsgiving is the custom of getting the neighbours 
and friends also to serve into the alms-bowl that is offered to 
the Buddha. On the morning of the day on which the 
almsgiving takes place a separate bow] is kept on a table for 
this purpose. This is called the Buddha-pattare, or the 
Buddha’s alms-bowl. Alms served into it are regarded as 
offered to the Buddha himself. The neighbours would come 
with plates of rice prepared in their homes and serve into it. 
This rice is also taken when the bow] of food is prepared for 
offering to the Buddha, near the relic casket at the time of the 
dana proper, the purpose here being to get the neighbours and 
outsiders also to participate in this merit-making ceremony. 


Funerals 


Among Buddhists death is regarded as an occasion of major 
religious significance, both for the deceased and for the 
survivors. For the deceased it marks the moment when the 
transition begins to a new mode of existence within the round 
of rebirths. When death occurs all the kammic forces that the 
dead person accumulated during the course of his or her 
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lifetime become activated and set about determining the next 
rebirth. For the living, death is a powerful reminder of the 
Buddha’s teaching on impermanence; it also provides an 
opportunity to assist the deceased person as he or she fares on 
to the new existence. 


Both aspects of death — the message of impermanence, 
and the opportunity to help the departed loved one — find 
expression in the Buddhist funeral rites of Sri Lanka. Naturally, 
the monastic Sangha plays a prominent role in the funeral 
proceedings. One of the most important parts of the funeral 
rites is the ritual called “offering of cloth on behalf of the 
dead” (mataka-vastra-pija). This is done prior to the 
cremation or the burial of the body. Monks are assembled in 
the home of the dead person or in the cemetery. The 
proceedings begin with the administration of the Five Precepts 
to the assembled crowd by one of the monks. This is followed 
by the recitation in chorus of the well-known stanza: 


Anicca vata sankhara - Uppadavayadhammino. 
Uppajjitva nirujjhanti - Tesam vipasamo sukho. 


Impermanent alas are formations, subject to rise and fall. 
Having arisen, they cease; their subsiding is bliss. 


Next follows this ritual, which consists of the offering of a 
length of new white cloth to the monks. The cloth, called a 
pamsukila — literally, a dust-heap cloth — is intended to be 
cut into pieces and then stitched into a robe. 


After offering it, the close relatives of the deceased sit 
together on a mat, assume a reverential posture, and together 
they pour water from a vessel into a cup placed within a plate 
until the cup overflows. While the water is being poured, the 
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monks intone in unison the following stanzas extracted from 
the Tirokuddha Sutta of the Khuddakapatha: 


Unname udakam vattam yatha ninnam pavattati 
evameva ito dinnam petanam upakappati. Yatha varivaha 
pura paripurenti sagaram evameva ito dinnam petanam 
upakappati. “Just as the water fallen on high ground flows to 
a lower level, Even so what is given from here accrues to the 
departed. Just as the full flowing rivers fill the ocean, 
Even so what is given from here accrues to the departed.” 


The context shows that the pouring of water in this manner 
is a ritualistic act belonging to the field of sympathetic magic, 
symbolizing the beneficial inheritance of the merit transferred 
by the living to the dead, as a kind of dakkhina or offering. 
The entire ritual is hence an act of grace whereby merit is 
transferred to the departed so that they may find relief from 
any unhappy realm wherein they might have been born. 


Another funeral rite is mataka-bana or “preaching for the 
benefit of the dead.” The usual practice is to conduct a monk 
to the house of the dead person, generally on the third day (or 
occasionally on any day within a week) after the funeral and 
to request him to preach a sermon suited to the occasion. 
Accordingly he preaches a suitable sermon for about an hour’s 
duration to the assembled audience, which inevitably consists 
of the deceased’s relatives and the neighbours of the household. 
At the end of the sermon, the monk gets the relatives to recite 
the necessary stanzas to transfer to the deceased the merits 
acquired by organizing the event. Following this, a gift is 
offered to the monk, and the invitees are also served with 
refreshments. 


Three months from the date of death, it is customary to 
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hold an almsgiving (sanghika dana) in memory of the 
deceased and thence to repeat it annually. As in the case of the 
rituals mentioned earlier, here too the purpose is to impart 
merit to the deceased. Hence it is called the offering in the 
name of the dead (mataka-dana). The basis of the practice is 
the belief that if the dead relative has been reborn in an unhappy 
existence (i.e., as a peta or unhappy spirit), he or she would 
expect his or her living relatives to transfer merit in this manner 
as these departed spirits or petas are incapable of performing 
any meritorious deed on their own. Even their hunger and thirst, 
which is perpetual, subside only in this manner. Hence they 
are referred to as “living on what is given by others” 
(paradatta-upajivi). This custom can be traced to the 
Buddha’s own time when King Bimbisara was harassed by a 
group of his departed kinsmen, reborn as petas, because the 
king had failed to give alms to the Buddha in their name. Once 
this was fulfilled as requested by the Buddha, the petas became _ 
happy and ceased to give any more trouble. This was the 
occasion on which the Buddha preached the Tirokuddha 
Sutta referred to earlier, which further says that once these 
rites are performed, these contented spirits bless the donors in 
return. 


And it is also significant that, according to the Buddha 
himself, only the dead relatives who have been reborn as petas 
are capable of receiving this benefit (A.v, 269ff.). 


Vassa and Kathina 


The Vassa, a three-month rains retreat, was instituted by 
the Buddha himself and was made obligatory for all fully 
ordained bhikkhus; the details are laid down in the Mahavagga 
of the Vinaya Pitaka. The retreat extends over a period 
corresponding to the North Indian rainy season, from the day 
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following the full moon of July until the full-moon day of 
October; those who cannot enter the regular Vassa are 
permitted to observe the retreat for three months beginning 
with the day following the August full moon. The Vassa is 
also a time for the lay Buddhists to express their devotion to 
the cause of Buddhism by supporting the Sangha with special 
diligence, which task they regard as a potent source of merit. 
It is customary for prominent persons to invite monks to spend 
the Vas with them in dwellings specially prepared for the 
purpose. At the close of the Vas season, the monks have to 
perform the pavarana ceremony. 


Different monasteries will hold the kathina on different 
days within this month, though any given monastery may hold 
only one kathina ceremony. The main event in this ceremony 
is the offering of the special robe known as the kathina-civara 
to the Sangha. The laity traditionally offer unsewn cloth to the 
monks. Before the offering takes place, the robe is generally 
taken, with drumming, etc., around the village in the early 
hours of the morning. Once the robe is given to the Sangha, 
certain monks are selected to do the cutting, sewing, and dying 
of the robe — all in a single day. Public contributions are very 
often solicited to buy the robe if it is not a personal offering. 


This ceremony, which is performed with keen interest and 


devotion, has today become an important occasion of great 
social and religious significance for the Buddhist laity. 
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